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For the last twenty-five years the theory has held sway that 
the proper way to teach students to write is by giving them con- 
stant practice in composition. As a sort of corollary to this propo- 
sition it was assumed that whoever could write with reasonable 
accuracy and skill would be able also to speak equally well. There- 
fore theme-writing on the part of students and theme-correcting 
by the teachers has assumed an important place in the field of 
-English both in secondary schools and in colleges. From the begin- 
ning, however, this practice and the theory underlying it have been 
subjected to constant criticism. The practice has been attacked 
by those who held to the older idea that familiarity with good books 
and constant study of the masters of literature constituted the 
only approach to the art of writing, and that special training in 
composition was not only unnecessary, but in so far as it distracted 
attention from the really important work was in a measure abortive. 
Further, it has been seriously questioned by those who reluctantly 
assented to theme-writing in theory whether the great expenditure 
of time and energy which jt involved could be justified by the 
results. 

The only effective reaction, however, against this extensive 
training in written composition has come from another source. 


*A paper read before the Conference on English at Stratford-on-Avon, Aug. 1 
to 8, 1914. 
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No one who has not been engaged in the teaching of composition 
can realize the great demands it makes upon a teacher’s time and 
the even greater demands upon his vitality and his enthusiasm. 
For years our teachers of English have been endeavoring to bring 
the governing bodies of schools and colleges to a realization of the 
facts so that they might be relieved of a portion of the burden they 
have assumed. But authorities are ever slow to realize the neces- 
sity for change when increased expenditure is involved. And so, 
it must be confessed, these efforts have been almost wholly in vain. 
The teachers have been compelled to find their own way out of the 
difficulty. ‘They were confronted with the necessity of giving up 
a part of what they regarded as really inadequate training in com- 
position or of devising some method whereby it could be carried on 
with less labor. For the past ten years, nearly every conference 
of teachers of English in the United States has been presented with 
some device, generally by someone not engaged in teaching com- 
position, whereby the reading of themes could be done without 
effort. 

It was this situation which led to the widespread interest during 
the last few years in the subject of oral composition. It must be 
said, however, that it was not originally advocated merely as a 
means of reducing the labor of the teacher, but was put forward by 
a number of men to meet what they considered to be a serious 
defect of our training in English. The theory that one who was 
taught to write well would also be able to speak not only correctly 
but easily has not been substantiated by experience. It is not 
uncommon to find that students who write with ease and even 
with an approach to literary excellence speak with the greatest 
effort and with incoherence before their own classmates. Many 
men who have achieved no slight distinction as writers are notori- 
ously poor speakers. The late Professor James, whose fascinat- 
ing works in psychology and philosophy are doubtless known 
to most of you, confessed that he did not dare trust himself to 
deliver the simplest address without reliance upon carefully pre- 
pared notes. 

It must be generally admitted that one of the most important 
functions of any democratic system of education is to train students 
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to express themselves intelligibly and effectively. The average 
individual is called upon to talk to his fellows, wholly apart from 
the desultory conversation of everyday life, ten times to every 
occasion that he has the impulse to write. Those who criticize 
our exclusive devotion to training in writing and the consequent 
neglect of training in speaking have good ground on which to 
stand. -Valuable as I regard theme-writing to be, I must confess 
that it has produced no considerable by-product in the form of 
exactness or facility of speech. 

In making this admission, I do not wish to be understood as 
criticizing the present practice of giving students constant train- 
ing in writing. This alone, however, is not adequate to accomplish 
what the students themselves have a right to demand. If I were 
called upon to defend theme-writing, I should minimize those 
points so often emphasized whenever the subject is discussed. 
Ability to spell, to punctuate, to paragraph properly, to use 
words with propriety and accuracy is no slight accomplishment. 
But after all, these are only means to an end. Any teacher who 
considers training in these to be his principal function is likely to 
find his work rather a dreary burden and to become an uninspired 
and uninspiring drudge. Theme-writing in its more important 
aspect aims primarily to develop imagination, accurate observation, and 
logical, coherent thinking. Without these there can be no writing 
or speech worthy of serious attention. When one considers written 
composition from this point of view, he realizes how important 
it is as a preparation for effective speaking. Whatever place is 
given to oral composition, it must not be at too great a sacrifice 
of the more fundamental training in writing. 

Oral composition as supplementary, or rather complementary, 
to written composition can be justified on more theoretical grounds. 
No student of style is likely to assent to the doctrine that “one 
should write as he speaks,”’ and it is rather obvious that a bookish 
style is ineffective in speaking. Speech and writing in so far as 
style is concerned have different ideals. When one considers 
further the demands made upon the speaker in the matter of 
delivery which concerns the writer not at all, the need of special 
training in speaking becomes manifest. 
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Oral composition, regarded merely as supplementing the de- 
ficiencies of theme-writing, offers many advantages, the chief of 
which lies in the fact that the speaker is always addressing a real 
audience. AJl prose discourse must be considered to be communi- 
cative. As such it presupposes some reader or body of readers. 
The chief difficulty in securing satisfactory results from theme- 
writing springs from the fact that it is largely exercise work— 
that is, only make-believe communication. Unless the teacher in 
assigning a theme is careful to state the conditions under which it 
is to be written and to specify a body of readers to whom it is to be 
addressed, the students are likely to find difficulty in conceiving 
any audience. Unless the teacher sets up a target for them, they 
are prone to fire their shots at random into the air, hoping in a vague 
way to hit something. The fact that so many of their themes 
never receive publication in any form, not even being read before 
their classmates, causes students to write them with their ultimate 
destination in mind. The result is that they are written for and 
addressed to the waste-paper basket. In these cases we have what 
might be described as communication between intellectual equals. 

Even when the student is able to hold clearly before him an 
imaginative audience and to address himself to it, he labors under 
the disadvantage of not being able to measure the effectiveness of 
his work by their response. The only criterion he has is the criti- 
cism of his teacher, who is an imaginary intermediary between 
writer and reader. We may leave out of consideration those cases 
in which the student for want of any other real reader addresses 
himself to the teacher, because in only the most ideal circumstances 
does the pupil then feel free to express himself honestly and sin- 
cerely. The real impulse to authorship is unusual among students: 
the egotism which prompts authors to write consciously for pos- 
terity is fortunately more rare. It must be admitted that theme- 
writing is for the majority merely an exercise. Your school boy 
will practice assiduously day after day in order to attain athletic 
skill. But if he loses his ambition to excel in athletic contests, or 
is convinced that he will never have an opportunity to test those 
powers he is attempting to develop, then all his training falls to the 
plane of those spiritless exercises which people of a sedentary occu- 
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pation practice before a mirror as a preventive of obesity. The 
great problem in teaching composition is to keep before the students 
the illusion of reality. 

Oral composition because of its very nature approaches much 
nearer to the conditions of actual discourse. The pupil is con- 
fronted with a real audience of his classmates, and it is they whom 
he must interest and instruct or entertain. If, like parliamentary 
speakers, he addresses another and larger audience, he cannot be 
unaware of the appreciation or flagging interest of his actual audi- 
tors. But this fact, to which oral composition owes its advantages 
over written, also gives rise to its special difficulties. To assist the 
student in meeting these requires the greatest tact and skill and 
no small measure of ingenuity on the part of the teacher. I shall 
take up these problems in the order in which, as it seems to me, 
they present themselves to the student, and shall suggest certain 
devices for solving them which various teachers have found suc- 
cessful. 

First, partly through embarrassment and partly because of lack 
of training in that close concentration which speaking demands, 
the student is unable to hold in mind what he has to say and to 
present his material in an orderly, coherent manner. Progress in 
this direction should be along what seems to me to be natural 
lines of development. In the beginning the student should be 
not only allowed but encouraged to speak from notes; the more 
timid might even be permitted to speak from manuscript. I do 
not see why we should deny to our students the privilege of which 
we all avail ourselves on occasions such as this. It is no small 
accomplishment for a teacher when he succeeds in inducing a 
student to read his own work in any intelligible and expressive 
manner. I have, moreover, little sympathy with the theory that 
the use of notes tends to become habitual. Notes are at best an 
awkward device, and the instinctive tendency of any speaker is to 
free himself from them as speedily as possible. As the stage is 
approached when notes are to be abandoned, the teacher should 
hold brief conferences with the students. Talking over with 
another the main points of any speech, especially if one is called 
upon to justify his selection, is the most effective way of fixing 
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them firmly in mind. From speaking without notes to purely 
impromptu speaking is a natural step. It means simply cutting 
down the time allowed for special preparation and substituting for 
it general information on the subject discussed. This sort of oral 
work should begin with informal argument in which the speakers 
discuss questions which are of immediate interest to them and about 
which they have probably been talking with one another. Differ- 
ence of opinion is one of the strongest provocatives to speech and 
is likely to rob impromptu speaking of any terrors it may possess 
even for the most timid. Speaking without special preparation 
may tend to develop fluency at the expense of accuracy and depth 
of thought, but it is at least to be commended as a most rigorous 
exercise in mental concentration. 

The second difficulty which confronts the young speaker is the 
lack of any adequate and effective vocabulary. It is strange that 
in the studies which have been made of the extent of the vocabu- 
laries of various classes of people, one fundamental fact has gen- 
erally been ignored. There is a striking analogy between our 
relations to words and our relations to our fellow human beings. 
There are a great many people whom we recognize at sight, but 
whose names we may not even know; there is a smaller group of 
those whom we call acquaintances, and the still more limited circle 
of our real friends and intimates. Similarly there is our reading 
vocabulary, including all those words which we recognize but 
which we have never made our own. There is, next, the more 
limited group of words which we know well enough to make use of 
in writing when we have time to hunt about for the exact expression. 
Lastly, there is that small group of intimate words and phrases 
which we employ almost unconsciously in speaking. With the 
majority of people the number of friendly words is extremely 
limited. They move mentally as well as physically in very cir- 
cumscribed areas. This is true in an exaggerated form of the school 
boys and girls with whom we have to deal. The condition is 
further aggravated by the fact that the major portion of their every- 
day speech is made up of a special school jargon and of the latest 
slang. We are all aware of these facts; we constantly deplore 
them; but we are brought face to face with them in their most 
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startling and most depressing form when we first call upon our 
pupils for any connected serious speech. The encouraging factor 
of the situation is that the students are as conscious as we of their 
defects. It may be laid down as a general rule that a speaker is 
more conscious of the inadequacy and inelasticity of his vocabulary 
than his audience ever is. 

Eight years ago when I first attempted to teach oral composi- 
tion in connection with certain courses in theme-writing, I made 
an experiment which resulted so disastrously that I have never 
repeated it. Without the knowledge of the students, I had an 
expert shorthand writer take down their speeches exactly as they 
were delivered, with all the repetitions—the “oh’s”’ and ‘‘ah’s”’ and 
“and so’s” and all other crutches of a halting delivery. These 
were typewritten and placed in the students’ hands. My intention 
was to shock them into a sense of their defects. The result was 
simply unnecessary discouragement. One student expressed his 
indignation thus: ‘We all know well enough what poor speakers 
we are without having before us this tangible evidence of our 
shame.” 

It is proper in written composition to criticize a student harshly 
for a slovenly use of words, because dictionaries, books of synonyms, 
and other aids are at his command, and all that is needed is a little 
effort on his part. We all know of how little avail immediate effort 
is in speaking. The growth of a vocabulary here does not respond 
to forcing methods. The reason students have so limited a speaking 
vocabulary is that they have felt no demand for anything more. 
The law of supply and demand is operative: the spoken vocabu- 
lary tends to become adequate to the requirements made upon it 
by drawing upon those words with which one becomes familiar 
through writing and reading. One of the most effective means of 
increasing one’s vocabulary for all practical purposes, and especially 
of bridging the gap between the reading vocabulary and that of 
speech, is the habit of committing to memory passages not only 
of poetry but also of prose. It cannot be commended too highly 
for its general educative value nor for the inestimable pleasure it 
gives to those who have been trained to it long after their school 
days have become only an indistinct memory. But to the writer 
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and especially to the speaker it furnishes the most practicable 
answer to the problem of how he is to become master of an expressive 
diction. In the earlier stages of oral composition at least, what 
the student needs is encouragement. The teacher should concern 
himself but little about the English his pupils use. It is sufficient 
if he calls their attention to the most serious offenses against pro- 
priety and good taste. He should be more interested in discovering 
those transgressions which have become habitual than in finding 
fault with any individual performance. 

The third difficulty to be overcome by the student is that of 
physical self-consciousness. When he stands before his class- 
mates and knows that their attention is centered upon him, he is 
painfully aware that he has hands and feet. The result is either 
the paralytic immobility which increases his own embarrassment 
or else those awkward gestures and nervous movements which 
concentrate the attention of the audience upon him instead of 
upon what he has to say. The ideal of delivery in speaking is that 
neither posture nor gesture nor movement should attract attention 
to itself. They should be spontaneous, expressive. This is of 
course impossible if the speaker is self-conscious. I have little 
sympathy with the methods of those teachers of public speaking 
who train their pupils wholly apart from speech in various gestures 
and bodily movements. Expressive awkwardness is preferable 
to self-conscious elegance. 

The simplest device by which a student may grow accustomed 
to appearing before an audience without embarrassment is by 
allowing him, or encouraging him, to use illustrative material. 
Diagrams or tables of figures on the blackboard, charts, and pictures 
which illustrate and supplement the speaker’s points are of service, 
not only to his audience but also to him. Teachers in schools 
which are fortunate enough to own a reflectoscope—an instrument 
by which an ordinary small photograph may be thrown in enlarge- 
ment on a screen—will find it a useful ally in the teaching of oral 
composition. 

In a recent number of the English Journal there is an interesting 
account of experiments in oral English by Mrs. L. M. Russell of 
the Central High School of Chattanooga, Tennessee. She has 
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made extensive use of the reflectoscope in a most ingenious way. 
One series of talks by her students dealt with great government 
enterprises, such as the reclamation of arid land by irrigation or re- 
forestation. The publications of the government and the illustrated 
weekly and monthly magazines supplied the necessary pictures. 
Another group of students presented reports on current events, 
the pictures of which were also supplied by the illustrated papers. 
Others gave accounts of their visits to great cities, to colleges, or 
to places of historic interest or scenic beauty, all illustrated with 
the products of their own cameras or the photographic postcards 
which the traveler so industriously collects. The climax was 
reached when students gave accounts of various operas which were 
illustrated both by pictures through the reflectoscope and by the 
reproduction of the music by the victrola. 

To me the most interesting point of Mrs. Russell’s account was 
her statement that a number of these illustrated “lectures” were 
so interesting and valuable that they were repeated by request 
before the whole school and later before school clubs and leagues 
made up of the parents and friends of the children. It furnished 
a partial solution of the problem of how to work out in practice 
a theory I have long held, that the proper way in which to over- 
come self-consciousness before an audience is to begin with a small 
group of auditors and then to speak to audiences constantly 
increasing in size. 

This sort of talk also has a further advantage which springs 
from the nature of the subject. In all these cases I have mentioned, 
except the accounts of travel, the speaker’s réle is that merely of 
reporter or expositor. There is little opportunity and practically 
no demand for an expression of his opinions and views. The shy, 
the timid may forget themselves in such an impersonal presenta- 
tion of which they are only the instrument. 

There is also to be found in this article by Mrs. Russell a num- 
ber of suggestions as to how we are to answer that perplexing query 
of the pupil, “‘What am I to talk about?” Of course, the first 
great difficulty which confronts the student is that he thinks he 
has nothing to say. I have chosen to present this only incidentally 
here because it is not a difficulty peculiar to oral composition. He 
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is equally bewildered when he is asked to write. It is not true, of 
course, that he has nothing to say. It is the business of the teacher 
either by positive assignment of topics or by a suggestive discussion 
of the various possibilities to enable the student to make a wise 
selection. In this age of almost miraculous invention, of mar- 
velous engineering achievements, of exploration into every corner 
of the globe, of feverish social unrest and political change, there is 
little excuse for adults to confine their conversation to the weather, 
to their food and clothing, and to the foibles, if not worse, of their 
neighbors, or for the school boy to be unaware that anything of 
importance ever occurs except in the domain of sport. In a 
country such as yours where there is scarcely a spot without its 
local traditions and historic associations, the young traveler ought 
not to lack material. He can present if nothing else the interesting 
fiction of the mendicant and mendacious guides in whom these 
places abound. There are indeed few persons, young or old, who 
have not through their daily reading, their travels, or their hobbies 
or avocations found plenty of material of interest to others. They 
have not, however, any sense of values, any power of selection: 
these the teacher must supply until they have been developed 
through training. 

The last problem to concern the young speaker is that of utter- 
ance or actual elocution. In fact it has been my experience that 
he takes little thought of it unless it is forced upon his attention 
by his audience or the teacher. Even after he becomes aware of 
the necessity of a distinct and expressive utterance, he is generally 
unable because of lack of training to achieve it. Students bow 
early to the tradition that there is something pedantic or plebeian 
about a distinct articulation and clear enunciation. As one of my 
pupils said with more candor than tact in answer to my criticism 
of her speech: “‘One doesn’t want to be taken for a school teacher.”’ 

How we are to combat this slovenliness of speech is a serious 
problem. With all the demands that are now made upon his time, 
the teacher of English can find little place for any sort of training 
in the technique of speaking. Personally, I have little confidence 
in the efficacy of any special training in what are called ‘‘the speech 
arts” until the students come to feel the need of it and to make a 
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real demand for it. The practice of giving students general exer- 
cises in articulation and breath-control is a great deal like setting 
a child who has no ambition to play the piano at five-finger exercises. 
Study of the technique of any art can be profitable only to those 
who have some desire to excel in it and who furthermore appreciate 
in what manner it is a means to the end they have in view. Fortu- 
nately our students are young enough so that whatever bad habits 
they have formed are reasonably easy of correction. A large part 
of our difficulty is due to the fact that we have neglected the read- 
ing aloud by students of those works which they study in English 
courses. A constant insistence upon an intelligent and interpre- 
tative reading of literature not only is an immeasurable aid in assur- 
ing the appreciation of it, but will also do more than any other one 
thing toward the formation of proper habits of speaking. 

It may seem that all I have had to say thus far on the subject 
of oral composition might be summed up in the words, “Let the 
student talk.”” The function of the teacher is primarily to interest 
the student in talking, to assist him in a wise choice of subject, and 
unobtrusively to suggest devices which will enable him to over- 
come any “‘stage-fright”’ which besets him. Further than this his 
criticism should take the form of holding before the student two 
elemental and fundamental principles by which he may criticize 
his own work. 

The first of these is that every speaker must make himself 
intelligible to his audience. Oral composition has this great advan- 
tage over written, that the student is brought more quickly to a 
realization of his own shortcomings. The members of his audience 
are also his critics: and the first demand which they make upon 
him is that he shall be intelligible. On the side of mere speaking 
this means that he must make himself heard without effort on the 
part of his auditors. It is only when a speaker is a man of excep- 
tional ability or the occasion one of unique importance that an 
audience will listen under constant strain. We as teachers know 
that whatever improvement we have made in either ease or clear- 
ness of speaking has been brought about by our consciousness of 
the fact that students are never overattentive to our words. 
The best stimulus that can be given a student to improve his 
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speaking comes from the knowledge that what he considered to 
be a good speech has fallen flat because of an inaudible or inef- 
fective delivery. To be intelligible means more than merely to be 
audible: it also implies expressiveness, or shading of speech to 
adapt itself to the meaning to be conveyed. 

Universal intelligibility is an ideal toward which we should all 
be working in this matter of spoken English. To speak so that 
one may be understood by an ever-changing cosmopolitan audience 
necessitates a constant improvement in articulation. But more 
than this it involves the elimination of dialectic peculiarities, of 
provincialisms, of the mannerisms of the passing moment in any 
stratum of society. The stage more than any other medium feels 
this necessity laid upon it; and to appreciate the result one need 
only compare the beautiful English of the older actors of the 
London theaters with the adenoidal lisp of the stalls or the cockney- 
ism of the gallery. 

I am more and more convinced that the reason the majority 
of us speak so badly is that we are indifferent to the whole matter, 
if not a little proud of our idiosyncrasies. Certainly there is no 
other field in which even a slight effort at improvement meets with 
such an immediate reward. It might be well for all of us to take 
to ourselves that injunction which Henry Higgins addresses to 
Eliza Doolittle in the first act of Mr. Shaw’s Pygmalion. As Iam 
compelled to quote this from memory it is only a paraphrase: ‘‘ You 
are a human being, with the soul of ahuman being. You have been 
endowed with the divine gift of articulation. The language of 
Shakespeare and of Milton is your inheritance. Stop that infernal 
sniffling.”’ 

The other criterion by which any speech must be judged is its 
power to interest the audience. In fact, it may be said that this 
is the only test, because people cannot be interested in that which 
is not intelligible to them. This is the test which is applied by the 
audience itself. It has been my experience that the teacher need 
act only as moderator or director of the criticism. A student’s 
classmates are only too willing to criticize his efforts. Many 
times their comments are harsh or misdirected, but on the whole 
they show a keen faculty for detecting the weak points. As I have 
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listened to them I have often considered what a salutary effect 
it would have on public speaking generally, if the speaker were to 
have direct expressions of candid opinion from the more critical 
of his audience. 

The chief reason why young speakers fail to interest is that 
they are apparently unable to select the proper points for emphasis. 
They give as much weight to what may be taken for granted as to 
the really novel information they have to impart. The obvious 
is stressed equally with that which piques the curiosity. Although 
the students may not so express themselves, their criticism may 
be summed up in the question, ‘‘What new facts have you given 
us or what new way of looking at the facts we already possess ?”’ 
And this is as it should be. 

I have said nothing about any of those qualities of speech which 
give it power to charm over and above its content. I have omitted 
them because I believe it is unwise in dealing with a large group 
of students in the limited time at our disposal to concern ourselves 
directly with such qualities, and also because I believe that they 
can be developed more effectively in an indirect way. Training in 
reading aloud, in our American high schools at least, seems to have 
been abandoned. It should be restored and emphasized from the 
earliest to the most advanced years as an important part of the 
study of English. It is invaluable as a means of developing the 
understanding and appreciation of literature; and there is no better 
way of attuning even the dullest ear to the harmonies of speech. 
As drama, especially poetic drama, makes the greatest demand for 
a highly perfected speech, we may expect much from the newly 
awakened interest in dramatic production in our schools as an ally 
in this task of improving the speech of our everyday lives. 











IN PRAISE OF PREVISION 


STERLING ANDRUS LEONARD 
State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Too many young people are permitted to hand in unorganized 
and half-digested masses in place of themes; weary English 
teachers are continually going over such ‘‘huge raw collops—and 
never mind gristle’—of more or less interesting idea. Probably 
this happens most often because teachers permit themselves to 
be influenced by the notion that the chief good of writing is aiding 
pupils to find out what they think. Talking or writing for this 
purpose has undoubted place and value. But the teacher who 
accepts themes that have not been brought unquestionably past 
the stages of chaos and into distinct order and organization is not 
only unfair to himself; he is even more radically unfair to his 
pupils. For the highest value of composition courses is training 
young people to think and to express themselves about what in- 
terests them, enabling them to make something usable of the 
avalanches of new matter that constantly hurtle into their 
minds. 

Toward securing this value, the writing of any composition, even 
the simplest, can be of no assured good unless it is the product 
of thorough prevision or planning. ‘‘In the writing you will have 
partly convinced yourself; the delay must precede any beginning,” 
as Stevenson says. 

Obviously, if a pupil is to delay to some purpose, no theme is 
rightly assigned him till he can see his way clear to go at it intelli- 
gently and can come through with some satisfaction to himself. 
When he has done this, he may profitably submit his work for 
criticism and help in bettering it. Most essentials of sentence- 
structure and of form can be handled nowise but in this way, by 
painstaking revision. ‘The English teacher’s problem here is to 
reduce the required details to a reasonable minimum and to group 
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them so that but a few are attempted—and mastered—each year, 
so few that he can give them adequate heed without encroaching 
on the really essential work of the courses, the training in thought- 
organization or prevision. 

This is a quite different problem. The first requisites for a 
proper attack upon it, as several writers in the English Journal 
have recently pointed out,’ are something that seems to the pupils 
themselves worthy and possible of expression and somebody 
definite to say it to. Yet with living motive thus secured, there 
stand between the pupils and the actual business of speaking or 
writing the difficulties of organization. As a mode of attack here 
Mr. Sherwin Cody has suggested that one should write each com- 
position twice. The first copy he should read through and destroy; 
by the second writing he should so far have mastered his ideas as 
to present them clearly and interestingly. This is certainly a 
valid and useful device, to which many of us are indebted. It is 
my purpose in this paper, however, to outline if I can a somewhat 
more organized method of going to work. The effectiveness of these 
suggestions must depend primarily on two things: that pupils 
have at the first none but vivid and brief matters to present, and 
that the more difficult work be handled in the general order that 
is here developed. 

The problems of organization are indeed, and particularly in 
the early years, far simpler than they have sometimes been made to 
appear. Ihave amused myself by asking our normal-school Seniors 
to state what essentials of rhetoric a sixth-grade class need know 
to tell an incident like an adventure with a cannon-cracker, or to 
explain how Indians build a tepee. You know of course the results 
I get. I call them ‘‘residua of rhetoric”’: a topic sentence, fully 
developed, in each paragraph; emphatic arrangement in the theme 
and in the paragraphs; coherence in arrangement and connection; 
paragraph introduction and conclusion; and so on. Grade pupils 
need nothing whatever of all this. For any small theme presenting 
their own observations, direct or truly realized through others’ 
record—their themes should always be so based, and brief—only 


* Miss McKitrick (September, 1913); Miss Hodgson (April, 1914); Mr. McComb 
(September, 1914). 
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a handful of simple technique ideas are at all usable. The process is 
something like this: 

1. Recalling the interesting details of the incident and cutting 
them down to a very brief time, eliminating all tag ends fore and 
aft. This may be done by noting on the board all that the class 
remembers, of a picnic for example, then grouping the matters 
under small heads—brief incidents; each pupil may select one such 
group to present. This is typical of the approach in oral or written 
recitations on all sorts of subjects whose details have in one way 
or another become part of the pupils’ real interests—geography or 
nature-study or history. These need no introduction whatever, 
but start close to the center of activity and stop promptly when the 
essentials have been told. 

2. Arranging the details noted down, always, in the early grades, 
in time order; and adding for ready use later simple but various 
time connectives. 

3. Noting also the greatest possible variety of vivid details— 
motion, color, smells, the basic matters of whatever sort of writing— 
in specific and live words that will be at hand when the actual 
writing begins. 

That is really all. The matter of arrangement (2), however, 
undergoes a wide development through problems of increasing 
difficulty that are worked out. Time order is chiefly used in nine 
pieces of fact (observation) writing out of ten; but it is varied to 
suit conditions: 

A. In introducing a sentence or two of description, the pupil 
learns that he should give first the outline of the person or scene 
to hang his details on; the same principle applies where, as in the 
account of a churn or of building a rabbit-house, he sees the need 
of chronicling first of all what he is talking about and perhaps the 
materials he will use. So in a game he finds he must explain 
first the apparatus and the object. From all this stands out the 
principle, essential to most writing, of beginning with basic matters. 

B. For fitting an explanation, say of a mine, to his younger 
brother’s understanding, the pupil discovers that he will best 
begin with what his brother does know, like the layer cake to explain 
earth structure and the well and bucket for shaft and cage. Thus 
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emerges that widely necessary arrangement method of starting 
with what is simple or known to the reader. : Happy the class whose 
textbooks really illustrate this! Then, too, a set of problems to be 
attempted only after many in time order have been handled: 

C. When time order does not easily fit, as in visualizing persons 
or scenes, a simple arrangement in space must be planned and held 
to, as from the outline of the person to his dress, and then to 
head and features; from the near to the remote in a landscape; 
or any one of numberless ways so the plan be easy to follow. 
This carries over to accounts of harbors and earth formations and 
so on. 

D. Finally, in telling of kinds of dogs or of boys, and even in 
a great many themes that mainly follow some order already dis- 
covered, the desire to be vivid and forceful frequently strengthens 
the suggestion that the striking detail, possibly of color or of move- 
ment, should come first, but that the most significant, as of feature or 
mannerism or the like, be saved to the last; this is the most widely 
useful principle of emphasis. 

With this discussion of arrangement, one has in hand all the 
prevision principles needed for the single-topic (generally one- 
paragraph) fact theme of whatever type. For longer themes, the 
organization process consists of three steps: first, grouping all the 
material collected under the fewest possible main heads and 
eliminating the dispensable, as in the grouping for selection dis- 
cussed above (p. 502); secondly, arranging these heads according 
to the principles of clearness and emphasis noted, and stating fully 
their relation to each other; and, thirdly, proceeding with the 
matters under each head as for the single topic already many 
times handled. Of course, for themes of great length and com- 
plexity, to be attempted much later, the writer has to group and 
arrange the matter of each main division also, and carry the process 
perhaps through several stages before he reaches the simple topic- 
unit; the principle is the same throughout. May I suggest that the 
groupings need never be so conventional and obvious divisions as 
‘“‘mentally, morally, and physically” or “birth and parentage, 
early training,’”’ and so on. Separation into introduction, body, 
and conclusion, as if these were co-ordinate and essential parts 
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of the whole, should, I believe, never be permitted.t I may also 
protect myself by mentioning that the single topics finally arrived 
at through the processes of grouping will not necessarily be the 
paragraphs indented in the written theme. Paragraph dividing, 
which is chiefly a matter of convenience in reading, need hardly 
be discussed in prevision, and, save for the dialogue paragraph, 
scarcely requires mention in the grades. Much nearer to being 
essential is ample and definite statement of relation by proper con- 
nectives. 

There are two additional matters that should be well threshed 
out in the course of prevision. The most important is the taking 
of notes from observation and from other people’s talk or books. 
The basic necessity here is properly crediting to their source all 
facts and opinions not directly observed by the note-taker or ap- 
pended as his personal conclusions. This is an affair in which 
there is, in most schools with which I am acquainted, much harm- 
ful laxity; indeed, I may go so far as to say that the recitation of 
lessons memorized from one text, and the permitted writing of 
papers on subjects crammed from sources the pupils do not know 
how to utilize properly, are a direct training in plagiarism which 
quite obscures any incidental preachments on honesty in these 
fields. On the other hand, if notes are properly and carefully 
taken in the writer’s own words, they may be made of great assist- 
ance toward getting apt and vivid expression at the time when it 
is most needed. The second essential preliminary to effective 
writing is the study of good work by other people, and of course 
of masterly work particularly. But it is desirable that this be 
the reading of literature rather than the perusal of models clipped 
and shorn for illustrating structural problems. For the actual 
organization of what one has to say proceeds in comprehensible 
and formulated ways, and has really least help to gain from the 
study of the masters. Knowledge of their work gives far richer 
and more fruitful suggestions of wide fields of thought; and it 
develops the appreciation and the command of live and specific 
wording. It is here that composition courses are inseparably 

*See Robert W. Neal, ‘“‘The Deadly Grip of Tradition,” English Journal, III 
(February, 1914), 119. 
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dependent on literary study and should make more of it than 
they often do. 

There is, I believe, little further to the prevision rhetoric for 
fact themes, the chronicles of observation. Yet within these 
limits there is the widest room for individuality of method; there 
are almost as many possible organizations of a problem as there are 
writers to attempt it. 

It is well to note here specifically that fact compositions have 
rightly no topic thought—the subject discussed plus the predicate, 
the writer’s conclusion about it—and so no formal paragraph 
development, but only details given in order. They have merely 
a subject or topic, whether or not announced in a topic sentence. 
This absence of a central or topic thought characterizes objective 
description and narrative' and also straight fact explanations. 
Yet children’s themes, like most other fact writing, contain many 
incidental conclusions by the writers. And provided these are 
genuine thoughts about what the writers have realized, they are 
most welcome. Children’s observation of living facts, on which 
themes are always to be based, is made from the blessed motive 
of curiosity, sole saving force from the placid swallowing of ideas 
and opinions which school courses are too likely to encourage. And 
since the aim of English work is to aid the pupils to make reasonable 
judgments about these things and present them with some effect, 
nothing can be better than their free expression of what is really 
their own opinion. 

But such statements of opinion should rarely stand unchal- 
lenged; they cannot in alert classes. They must be sharply 
differentiated from facts, just as conclusions should invariably be 
in text and in recitation: “This is what you think about it; good. 
How does that strike the rest of you?” ‘‘That is William’s con- 
clusion; he had a great many facts to judge from, as he shows. 
But did you find any different opinion? What do you think about 
it?’”’ And they must always be marked, in the pupils’ minds and 
in their writing, as opinions—with ‘“‘I think” and “It seems to 
me.” Thus it will be made evident that conclusions are worthless 


'Cf. Clippenger, Teacher’s Manual to Accompany “Illustrated Lessons in Compo- 
sition and Rhetoric,” the last paragraph on p. 4. 
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except when they are backed with full array of the facts from which 
they aredrawn. Yet these trifling opinions make no change what- 
ever in the organization problem; they merely stand, marked as 
opinion, at the end of the theme or incidentally in its course. 
Their differentiation from facts, however, becomes, in the high- 
school course, the basis for thorough study of how the conclusion 
is developed from the facts and is the center about which they are 
grouped in writing—the study, in short, of the methods of para- 
graph development which all composition texts include. All this 
simply shows how truly the examples and details and comparisons 
and statements of cause and effect are there but to make clear the 
writer’s basic thought, or to support it against opposition, or to 
carry it through to its consequences. The prevision of the thought- 
paragraph, however, proceeds by the same steps of grouping and 
arrangement as those previously considered. Only, the conclu- 
sion, which the writer often arrives at late in his thinking about 
the matter, is at once written plainly at the head of the notes and 
the outline; it becomes thus the central point of the final organiza- 
tion, and affects particularly the reselection and the proportion 
of the facts and topics that develop it. Because of the added 
complexity which the demands of the topic thought bring, it is 
probable that only the single-topic (paragraph) thought-theme 
can well be handled in detail in present high-school courses. 

As to written outlines: In order to secure to pupils the right 
values of prevision for whatever writing or speaking they do, it is 
essential to make sure that they do the whole labor of it understand- 
ingly. For the single-topic fact theme, this is most simple; one 
can test the matter, orally or in writing, by having the writers 
give their general and their closely limited subject, the readers 
they have chosen, and the details they will present, in the order 
established; for instance, from the general assignment on the 
Fourth of July, the excitement about one cannon-cracker is to be 
told to the class; the details are: what we planned to do with the 
cracker; what it did; cleaning up afterward. The same sort of 
thing is good for longer themes; but as I have suggested, prevision, 
and hence outlining, may well take account of the connectives 
also, stating at all places of possible doubt the precise relation and 
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importance of facts and groups of facts. Sometimes it may be 
helpful to require that these connecting links be sentences which 
announce new phases of the subject, but phrases are often ade- 
quate. The primary use of the sentence is to state interpretations; 
the fruit of prevision for the thought-theme must always be a 
sentence stating its conclusion. Whether the teacher shall, aside 
from this, demand phrase- or sentence-outlining must of course 
be a question to be worked out by his individual genius. Yet the 
full sentence-outlining or the briefing of a theme now and then 
seems to me a keener and more living bit of discipline than any that 
the grind of declension or agony of translation of the classics, for 
instance, ever resulted in. 

I have tried to present in this paper some correctives for that 
firing at random which is too likely to be the pupil’s method of 
attacking an assignment. The entire trend of my struggles with 
the teaching of composition has been toward emphasizing prevision 
of written and oral work, and I have certainly found the shift of 
emphasis constructively helpful to students as well as saving of 
ink and nerves. 








CHILDREN’S HUMOR’ 


I. LAWRENCE 





To one whose work consists to a great extent in observing the 
teaching of others there comes a continuous and increasing realiza- 
tion of a certain rigidity and conventionality in the treatment of 
subject-matter on the part of even well-intentioned and intelligent 
teachers. The frost of artificiality is too frequently present in 
the atmosphere of the schoolroom, with the result that some of the 
natural capacities and tendencies of the growing human being have 
little chance of development and expression. 

We cannot, therefore, be surprised at Mr. Rusk’s summing up 
of the results of some experimental work with school children. 

A study of children’s imagery [he writes] will help to chasten the teacher’s 
opinion as to the importance of the school in education. . . . . It cannot but 
be admitted that the investigation of the children’s imagery proved that prac- 
tically all the imagery with which children ordinarily do their thinking has been 
acquired elsewhere than at school. 

The limitations of the schoolroom are in a sense inevitable—its 
four walls restrict those within them; but the teacher tends to 
accept his restrictions too passively, and to allow them to extend 
unnecessarily. The writer well remembers the rebuke administered 
by a clever and sympathetic teacher because the former found the 
scenes in The Tempest between Stephano, Trinculo, and Caliban 
so exquisitely funny. That Shakespeare should arouse hearty 
laughter in his readers seemed somehow not quite the thing. 

The child’s strong sense of the ludicrous is a human attribute to 
which we attach little value in teaching. In such a subject as liter- 
ature the encouragement of aesthetic appreciation is hardly more 
vital than an encouragement to appreciate the hearty fun and easy 
wit of our great writers, yet this aspect of literary taste is too often 
neglected orignored. It is not claimed that children in their school 
years are capable as a rule of understanding the most intellectual 

* Reprinted by permission from the Journal of Experimental Pedagogy. 
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kind of humor, and it would be a preposterous task for the teacher 
to endeavor to force that understanding; he would but call up the 
smile of acquiescence and weariness in place of that of spontaneous 
enjoyment. But humor can, like other human qualities, be culti- 
vated, and be given opportunities for expansion and expression. 
What normal child does not bubble with mirth over Alice in Wonder- 
land, and is it such a far cry for that same child, a little later, to 
laugh with and at Charles Lamb ? 

If we older people would trust our memories we could not fail to 
know that as children many events and situations struck us as 
excessively funny, and that the joy of life we sometimes miss as we 
grow older was in part due to that childish but very real sense of 
fun. Man is a laughing animal. Most teachers, however, would 
have to confess that they do not do justice to their pupils’ percep- 
tion of the incongruities of life, that they do not give fair scope to 
the spontaneous expression of that perception; and with regret 
they might come to realize that not only do they inhibit unneces- 
sarily the hearty love of what is funny in their children, but in that 
process they materially subtract from their own gaiety, and lose 
many a moment of quiet fun. 

Two great moderns, Bergson and Meredith, assign to the spirit 
of the comic a regulative and strongly intellectual function. The 
education of his children’s capacity for laughter seems, then, a 
particularly appropriate task for the teacher, and in literature he 
finds a ready and most efficient instrument to his hand. He should 
not confine himself to literature, for in educating his pupil’s appre- 
ciation of comedy the teacher would not aim at leading his children 
to find their fun, any more than their knowledge, chiefly in books. 
He would use literature as a means of cultivating an attitude toward 
life. Meredith has taught us to laugh at the follies, and sometimes 
the evil, of mankind. The teacher also may bring his children to 
realize that they should not only take life seriously, but at times 
laugh at it. 

The writer collected some two hundred papers from several 
types of schools with the aim of discovering what children laughed 
at, and how this varied according to age and circumstances. The 
children wrote an account of the funniest thing that they had heard, 
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read, or directly experienced, as unprepared compositions for their 
teachers. 

The inquiry was too slight to permit any certain conclusions to 
be drawn, but the results were interesting and instructive in the 
differences indicated by the papers between the older and younger 
scholars, and between those of different schools. These differences 
made it necessary to deal with the papers in three groups: 

Group I. The seventy papers belonging to this group are 
written by very poor children, ranging from ten to thirteen years of 
age, in an elementary school. 

Group II. These children, from whom I had seventy-seven 
papers, are the same age, and come from a higher elementary and a 
secondary municipal school. The type of child in these two schools 
is much the same. They come from comfortable homes, and their 
circumstances and environment are very similar. 

Group III. The children of this group, aged from fourteen to 
seventeen years, attend an excellent secondary school. Their home 
circumstances are those of the upper middle class. 


GROUP I 


This group alone included boys and girls; the children of the 
other groups were all girls. 

Though differences characteristic of sex were expected to emerge, 
none declared themselves in these papers. 

The boys and girls of the poorest class find their fun in the street 
and the picture house. 

Street experiences, 53 per cent. 

Picture-palace experiences, 30 per cent. 

The picture-palace humor is of the usual kind—a continuous 
chapter of accidents. 

In the street, clowns, negro minstrels, performing animals, 
chiefly monkeys, etc., arouse the children’s mirth. The grotesque 
is an almost universal source of laughter, and novelty is in itself 
funny to the children. ‘“‘It was the first time I saw an elephant, so 
I laughed,”’ is one child’s clear expression of a general characteristic. 

Four only relate something read, and the subject-matter of the 
reading is poor. 
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Five children show a purely individual and original sense of fun. 
They select really humorous personal incidents, of which the follow- 
ing is a type: 

Wuy I LAvuGHED 

The funniest thing I ever saw was at my auntie’s marriage. We played 
at musical chairs. My uncle had to shout, “Police!” over the window three 
times. He did not like it, but he did it; it made me laugh. 


GROUP II 


A great similarity marks these papers; 83 per cent of the chil- 
dren relate funny anecdotes. The stories quoted as funny are 
trivial in. the extreme—they are all more or less familiar, of the 
would-be humorous type; some are amusing. But it is noticeable 
that these poor jokes, read in books or magazines, are treasured 
in the children’s memories, while not a child quotes scenes from 
Dickens or Lewis Carroll or other masters of fun that are certainly 
not beyond their capacity to understand. 

The papers show, however, that these young people can see the 
point of a story and express it as effectively as their elders. Three 
children describe personal episodes, one description declaring the 
humorist and the story-teller. 

The most interesting document is from an eleven-year-old 
girl, who has mistaken the sense of the term “‘funny,”’ though this 
was explained to the children. But her metaphysical queries are 
so striking, and throw so vivid a light on the difficulties that present 
themselves to an acute child mind, that I feel impelled to quote 
the little philosopher. ; 

I think the funniest thing is that I was taught that God is everywhere, 
for if He was everywhere He would be fat and thin and long and wide for if 


He was in this room He would be parted from the next room and this has always 
been a puzzle to me which I cannot understand. 


GROUP III 


These papers are markedly individual. The adolescent girl 
expresses her developing realization of self in what amuses her. 

Fifty-two per cent of the papers describe experiences in which 
the author was an active agent. Of the remaining papers all 
express more or less intimate episodes told by relatives and friends; 
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these stories seem to have lived with the children and become their 
own. Compared with the other groups, Group III includes chil- 
dren whose experience is infinitely wider, fuller, and more varied, 
yet Group III, from a wide field, selects events and situations 
nearer at hand than do the other groups. 

As to the contents of the papers, the girls tell stories of school- 
girl pranks, ragging, undergraduate difficulties. The following is 
typical of the younger girls: 

One of the girls was aiming a cardboard box at another girl’s head, and 
she ducked, and quite by accident it hit Miss in the face when she was 
reading the paper. 





Most of the papers are too long for quotation. Their most 
noticeable feature is their spontaneity and individuality. The 
laugh at authority is ever present; the girl who laughs at this stage 
is a critic. The humor of incongruity, of the contrast between 
appearance and reality, is a definitely recognized source of mirth. 

On the whole, comparing group with group, the less sheltered 
child has the most primitive sense of humor, the novel and grosteque 
excite his laughter, but he seems more original and spontaneous 
than the children of Group II; he relates his own experiences, as a 
rule. In his case the influence of the picture house with its poor 
fun and worse taste is to be regretted. 

The better-off child of Group II is much more conventional. 
These children find their fun in a feeble type of literature. They 
know a story is funny and tell it quite well. But the reader has an 
uneasy feeling that these children do not have fun enough, that 
certainly their power of appreciating humor in literature has not 
been cultivated, and that they are not sufficiently ready to find 
occasions for laughter in everyday life. 

There is a complete lack of conventionality in the papers of 
Group III. The humor of the older girl expresses her personality, 
and her sense of fun is becoming critical and intellectual. Her 
laughter, like that of all true humorists, is awakened by the 
common happenings of life. 
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assume burdens which do not properly belong to him. 


prevalent that they may well call for a word of protest. 


socially valuable. 
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SOME MISCONCEPTIONS REGARDING ENGLISH WORK 





In a recent discussion about co-ordinating the work of other 
teachers with that of the teacher of English both parties seemed to 
overestimate the English teacher’s responsibility. ‘Teachers of 
English are very likely to magnify their work and to think that 
any teaching done in the English language belongs in some way to 
their province. The moment we regard the adequacy or the inade- 
quacy, the appropriateness or the inappropriateness, of the way 
in which any knowledge is stated, we say that we are regarding the 
character of the pupil’s work in English. There is some truth in 
this as a mere matter of fact, but in educational discussion we are 
inclined to draw from it conclusions that are not at all warranted. 
It is surely not the part of wisdom for the English teacher to 


In these days we make education one of the functions of the 
state, and we justify ourselves by saying that the purpose of edu- 
cation is social rather than individual, that its primary aim is to 
make a person an efficient member of society. The knowledge 
that a pupil gets in school must, therefore, have some social value— 
he must be able to do something with it in the intercourse of life. 
We test any instruction by the way in which it renders the indi- 
vidual socially efficient, by the way in which one can make practical 
use of it. The pupil who says that he knows but cannot tell has 
not been well instructed, he has not been prepared to meet the 
test which society has a right to impose. From the standpoint of 
the social theory of education, there are certain misapprehensions 
regarding the responsibility of the English teacher which are so 


to emphasize the fact that it is not the special duty of the teacher 
of English to make the work in all other departments of instruction 
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A certain teacher of history complained that his pupils did not 
do well because they were so poor in English, the implication being 
that if the English work of the school had been better the history 
work would have been better. He said that his pupils could give 
him names and dates and facts, but could not give a connected 
account of anything. The reason for this was plain: they had 
not been taught to deal with their history in the form of connected 
narration. The teacher practically expected the pupils to be edu- 
cated before they came to him; he was not expecting to educate 
them by the study of history. Why should we regard it as a duty 
of the teacher of English to teach pupils to talk well about history 
or physics or biology? If pupils are to talk well about history, 
they should learn to do it in the history class. It is unreasonable 
to expect that a pupil shall talk well on a subject which has 
hitherto been foreign to his mental life simply because in the 
English class he has been taught something about grammar and 
composition, has learned to recognize important errors of speech 
and to regard some of the established rules of writing, and has 
been caused to read, perhaps with some little degree of apprecia- 
tion, a few works of good literature. 

To talk well is to manage well one’s mental resources, to bring 
out the treasures of one’s own mind. A person talks well only 
when he has something to say about something that seems worth 
while. Many people speak as if talking well were an ability which 
could be cultivated entirely apart from any subject-matter, and 
that when a person has acquired it he can apply it to any subject 
about which he wishes to talk. But people who talk well about a 
great variety of things are people who have learned to manage their 
mental resources well by making both an abundant and a varied 
use of them. We know that it is hard to carry anything over from 
one department of study to another. Indeed, the opponents of 
formal discipline deny that any ability can be cultivated by work 
done in some other department. It is probably true that we do 
get something from formal discipline, but we get far less than its 
advocates have been accustomed to claim. We do get something 
from the training of the English class which will help the pupil 
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to talk a little more effectively in the class in history. But the 
history teacher can never expect his pupils to talk really well about 
history from the training which they get in the English department. 
The obligation that rests on the teacher of history is to make his 
teaching social, to enable the pupil to profit by it in the intercourse 
of life. Now and then a knowledge of a fact or a date can be made 
useful, but usually a knowledge of history that has a social value 
is knowledge that can be well stated. A person gets no credit for 
knowledge that he cannot bring effectively to the notice of other 
people. If he cannot talk well about history, people will say that 
he does not know much history. If his knowledge has no social 
value, it will get no social recognition. The history teacher has 
to be a teacher of English expression so far as regards history, or 
his teaching fails. 

The same principle holds good through all the work of the 
school. The only test that a teacher has that knowledge has not 
merely stuck to the surface of a pupil’s mind and is ready to fall 
off when it becomes dry, but that it has really been worked over 
and has come out a usable possession of his own, is the way in 
which he can express it. Much of our knowledge is born into our 
minds in words, is treasured up in words, and can be used only by 
means of words. Expression is the aim and end of a great deal of 
work which the pupil does in school, which has no connection with 
that of the English class. 

Even on the plane of correctness of speech the English teacher 
has to share responsibility with the other teachers of the school. 
Does the pupil in his speech make errors in grammar? If he does, 
we need first of all to know the reason. If he does not know what 
is the correct form of expression, the teacher of English is at fault. 
It is the business of the English teacher to teach him the correct 
forms of grammar. If he speaks incorrectly through the force of 
habit, then the teacher who has him is as much at fault as anybody 
else. It is not to be expected that his habits of speech will be 
formed in the hour in which he recites in the English classroom. 
They are being formed wherever he talks, and he gets habits of care- 
ful speech only by being required to use careful speech everywhere. 
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It is too much to expect the teacher of English to repair all the 
damages that the pupil’s speech suffers at the hands of other 
indifferent teachers. 

A second misconception regarding English work is that com- 
position is something that can be taught without regard to content, 
that pupils can learn to write without writing anything in particu- 
lar. College-entrance examiners and superintendents and various 
investigators of pupils’ work and abilities sometimes set for tests 
essays on topics foreign to the thought and interests of many of 
those who are called on to write them. Of course the pupils cannot 
write well, and the character of their English work is condemned. 
In reality, the great trouble with their work is that they have 
nothing to say. How can they write when there are no ideas in 
their minds calling for expression? Their technique also suffers. 
Striving so hard for something to say they naturally forget many 
things they have been taught regarding the manner of expression; 
and their critics blame them for neglecting things which they would 
have attended to if they were using the principles of composition 
to express something which they thought it desirable to express. 
I once heard the head of the English department of a prominent 
college criticize severely the writing of some would-be Freshmen 
whom he was testing. He gave them a certain theme on which 
they were required to write an essay of a given length in a given 
time. It was one of those themes which ignorant teachers think 
that it would be easy for untrained persons to write about, but 
which they would never expect to write about themselves. Though 
he had several books to his credit, I feel sure that the professor 
could not have written a creditable essay on that subject in the 
time which he allowed to the class. 

There are many pupils who do not write well because they have 
had so little practice in work which really demanded good writing. 
Now and then they are called upon to write something for the 
teacher of English; they are required to write as well as they can, 
and their work receives at least a modicum of criticism. The 
teacher tries to beget in them the ability to write well. But the 
next day they write an examination paper for the teacher of physics 
and pay little attention to the principles which the English teacher 
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has been trying to impress upon them. Indeed, why should they ? 
It is a class in physics, not in English. If, however, the teacher of 
physics demands attention to good English form, if he says that 
a poorly written paper in the physics class lessens the pupil’s credit 
in physics as much as the same kind of paper would lessen his 
standing in rhetoric, then the pupil will conclude that good writing 
is a necessary part of his work everywhere, and he will try as hard 
to make his papers good in physics as he does in English. 

Poor writing may come either from lack of knowledge of subject- 
matter or from lack of skill in composition. A pupil who really 
has something to say, who has got knowledge and not merely some 
of the words in which knowledge is embodied, and who expresses 
himself poorly, is a pupil who has not profited as he ought by his 
English instruction. But in criticizing the work of pupils, teachers 
of all subjects should remember that it is hard to express in good 
English a lack of knowledge or some scattered fragments of knowl- 
edge. Poor writing in the physics class may be the fault of the 
English teaching, and it may be the fault of the physics teaching. 
The English teacher should bear no more than his share of the 
blame. When a pupil’s poor writing in any subject comes from 
the lack of a complete and ready command of the subject, then the 
teacher of that subject must bear the major part of the responsi- 
bility. When a pupil’s poor writing comes from a lack of knowl- 
edge of the principles of composition, it is the fault of the English 
teacher. 

We need also to remember that, no matter what may be the 
subject or the occasion, the pupil’s writing always depends on the 
kind of mind he has. When he writes he does not stop to think of 
the things which he learned in the English class, he makes use of 
the ideas that come up naturally in his thinking. He follows the 
habits of thinking and expression that are established in his mind. 
What there is in his mind, and how his mind will respond to the 
call which he makes upon it, is determined by all his past training. 
His English teacher is only one of the influences that have played 
upon him; perhaps, indeed, the most potent, but after all only one 
among many. The English teacher is responsible simply in a 
modest sort of way for the kind of mind the pupil has. 
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In the English class the pupil learns the principles that underlie 
correct speech and writing. Whether these principles shall become 
for him established habits of expression depends not a little on the 
demand which is made on him to use them, depends on the value 
which they come to have in work outside of the English class. 
The pupil will not be likely to lose his grip on things which he finds 
rated highly wherever he has a chance to use them. The work of 
the English teacher establishes a proper basis for the pupil’s work 
in writing, but it does not build a great deal of the superstructure. 
The superstructure is built of the writing the pupil has to do in all 
his work. If the English teacher is to be held responsible for all 
the pupil’s habits in writing, then the pupil should not be per- 
mitted to write except under the direction of the English teacher. 
If pupils are to go to classes in history and physics with properly 
established habits of composition, then the classes in history and 
physics must be postponed until the English teacher has had time 
to do his work. We recognize the unwisdom of such a course; and 
in recognizing its unwisdom we recognize also the unwisdom of 
expecting that the teacher of English shall be held mainly 
responsible for the pupil’s methods of expression in every class. 

A third misconception regarding English work is that it is the 
mission of the teacher of English to get pupils to admire greatly 
a small list of works of good literature of a particular type, and 
that when they do not specially care for these books the work is 
largely a failure. But human life has a wide diversity of feelings 
and interests, it is embodied in personalities of every kind and type. 
If literature is an expression of human life, or if literature is an 
appeal to human life, it must be as varied as the life of which it is 
the expression or to which it makes appeal. If a certain type of 
literature does not appeal to a pupil, it may be simply because the 
outlook of his mind on life gives it a range of interests which that 
literature does not satisfy. 

Not long ago I had a conversation with a friend, a man who has 
some position and reputation as an educator, and in reply to some 
enthusiastic words of mine on the value and significance of poetry, 
he said: ‘I cannot bring myself to care much for poetry. I do 
not see why a man should care to read such stuff when he can read 
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something worth while on as interesting a subject as evolution.” 
Much of what the teacher presses upon the pupil’s notice as the 
most valuable literature this man rejected as mere stuff; and yet 
he was regarded as a man of much intellectual ability. We need to 
remember that a pupil who in spite of all our efforts thinks that 
The Sketch Book is dull, and Evangeline silly, and Ivanhoe slow and 
uninteresting may still cherish some valuable intellectual interests. 

One of the great purposes of the high school is to plant interests. 
Some interests are started in college and some in the grammar 
school, but most of the valuable and stimulating interests which 
people cherish in life had their rise in the high-school period. Most 
of the success of the high-school teacher is won when he makes 
pupils have an interest in his subject after school days are over. 
It is for this reason that the English teacher is so anxious to get 
pupils interested in literature. If they do not come to some appre- 
ciation of it by the time they leave the high school, they may never 
come to appreciate it at all. The literature with which we are 
concerned in the English class from the grammar school to the 
college is mostly literature full of depth and delicacy of feeling or 
literature characterized by refinement of expression. In many 
cases these do not appeal strongly to pupils of adolescent age. 
They are qualities which give literature permanence, but they are 
not qualities which give it breadth of appeal. We attempt in our 
English work to satisfy a wide variety of the pupil’s concrete inter- 
ests—his interests in the world and its life about him—by the use 
of prose fiction. We must not lose sight of the fact that there are 
a host of pupils whose reading of books, if they read books at all, 
will not be in the line ordinarily suggested by the English teacher. 
It is plain that these pupils must largely get from other teachers 
their interest in good reading. 

For example, nature books are among the most popular books 
of the day. ‘Thoreau, Burroughs, Long, Sharp, Hornaday, and a 
host of others have been writing books which can be made to have 
a strong appeal to many young people. Often the English teacher 
is not specially concerned with such books. He cannot bring them 
to the notice of the pupils as a result of a vital personal interest in 
their subject-matter. It is the duty and the privilege of the teacher 
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of biology to open for his pupils the door to this great realm of 
literature. What he has to teach may sometimes be dull, and in the 
scheme of many pupils’ lives it may even be of small account. But 
it may be used to pave the way to a literature that is always full 
of interest and delight. The work of the teacher of biology bears 
its best fruit in the lives of many young people by begetting in 
them a lively desire to read some of the best of the modern literature 
of nature. 

No teacher is more concerned with books than the teacher of 
history. Books are as much his material as they are the material 
of the teacher of English. It is his mission to introduce the pupil 
to many books with which he himself has an intimate acquaintance. 
If he is wise in his work, he will heed Mr. Roosevelt’s advice to 
regard history as literature; he will see to it that pupils are directed 
to those works of history which make the subject full of life and 
interest; he will be on his guard at every turn against books which 
are mere masses of well-dried information. Every teacher of his- 
tory knows that it is hard to arouse an interest in the subject which 
will survive the attack of two or three dull books. If the work of 
the teacher of history is to be in any way fruitful, if it is to have a 
social value, it must beget in the pupil a desire to read books on 
history after the work of the class is over. The teacher of history, 
from the very nature of his work, is bound to be an inspirer of 
good reading. 

Even when treated in a literary way, there is something tangible 
and matter-of-fact about history. It deals with the real actions 
of men, it is concerned with things that actually affected human 
destiny. It makes, therefore, a strong appeal to minds specially 
open to concrete interests. A certain pupil, when asked his 
opinion of some Arthurian poems of Tennyson which the class had 
been reading, said: “I do not care for them. Everything is said 
in a strained and artificial way. And besides, they are not true.” 
The English teacher could probably accomplish little in getting 
this pupil to care for Milton; but the teacher of history might per- 
haps make a reader of him. We must not fail to remember that 
the teacher of history has a chance to reach some pupils who are 
inaccessible to the teacher of English. 
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There are popular books on physics and astronomy which dis- 
cuss in a stimulating way some of the greatest problems of the world 
and of the universe. There is no better proof of the greatness of 
the human mind than the way in which it can reach out from a few 
facts close at hand to wonderful and all-embracing conceptions. 
In the department of economics and civics the brightest minds of 
the day are at work, and they are giving us some of the most inter- 
esting and most potent writing of the time—writing which the 
intelligent citizen cannot afford to pass by. In these days the 
world is being brought nearer to us; a host of delightful books of 
travel are making us familiar with the ends of the earth. We are 
not obliged to have home-keeping wits, no matter how closely we 
are held in the grasp of daily routine. It would surely be an undue 
expansion of the work of the English teacher to ask of him the 
variety of mental interests that would enable him to introduce 
pupils to advantage to all this range of books. 

The teacher of English is concerned with good books. Indeed, 
he has to do with no other kind of books, unless it may now and 
then be textbooks on grammar and rhetoric. It is his business 
and his pleasure to bring good books to the notice of his pupils, to 
show them as best he may the stores of delight and inspiration 
which are here laid up for them. The task seems to him so impor- 
tant, and the books with which he is concerned seem so compelling 
in their significance, that he forgets there are other books of value 
which other teachers may bring to the attention of pupils in a more 
interesting and stimulating way. We need to keep in mind the 
fact that the great world of books surrounds on every side the 
interests and activities of the school, that every subject of study 
is a window which looks out on a delightful landscape, and that it 
is the duty and the privilege of every teacher of the school to make 
pupils at home somewhere in this wonderful realm of the mind. 

It is, however, on the side of expression that we teachers of 
English have been subjected to the most hostile criticism. We 
need to hold fast to the fact that a pupil’s use of English is, after 
all, only in a moderate degree the work of the English teacher; it is 
the expression of his mind, and is due to all the influences which 
have molded his mental life. It is our special mission to bring 
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to his notice the fact that language is everywhere the instrument 
of expression, and that the better the expression, the more complete 
and effective the thought. Almost every time a crude, amorphous 
sentence is worked over into well-organized, expressive language, 
there is not simply a clearer setting forth of the thought, the thought 
itself has a kind of new birth, it becomes a different and more worthy 
thing. When the pupil once gets this into his mind, he will also 
recognize that a regard for the use of language in every class is a 
vital part of his thinking on the subject-matter of the class. He 
will be ready to have his English criticized by the teacher of the 
class; and he will be critical of his own use of English, because he 
feels that it is by his use of English that he is mastering the thought. 
We do not help him to master the thought anywhere except in the 
subject-matter we are ourselves teaching; but we help to make 
him feel the value of mastering the thought by bringing it to effective 
English expression in every subject that he studies. 
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MAGAZINE POETRY IN THE CLASSROOM 


MAURICE W. MOE 
High School, Appleton, Wisconsin 





We hear the criticism time and again that the schools are trying 
to teach children to appreciate Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton to the exclusion of much that is good in modern literature. 
It would be sufficient to reply that we study these authors because 
they stand supreme, even in comparison with the best of the 
moderns; and that students, once they have learned to appreciate 
the best, will come naturally in after-years to apply what they have 
learned to the appreciation of the literature of the day. To meet 
the objection half-way, however, let us season our classical studies 
with a little condiment of contemporary literature. If this is in- 
ferior on the whole, its analysis can be made all the more effective 
by showing that the excellences it does contain are the result of 
adherence to principles worked out by the masters of past ages. 

One of the most fruitful and interesting forms which this work 
can take is the criticism of current magazine poetry. As a specific 
class exercise it can be required that every student in the Junior 
and Senior English classes hand in one piece of poetry a month 
together with his own opinion of it. 

I have the student copy or paste the poem in his formal note- 
book, and to facilitate this work I have secured the co-operation of 
the current literature department, which is glad to allow poems to 
be clipped from duplicate numbers of the Literary Digest, the Out- 
look, or Current Opinion when this will not cut into valuable articles 
on the other side of the page. I encourage the copying of the whole 
poem, however, as it insures a more careful reading of it. 

It is best to start the class on its search of the magazines by 
outlining some definite principles of selection. There are, of 
course, many qualities that may make a poem striking, but most 
of them may be included under the head of literary beauty. The 
things that a high-school student can be taught most easily to 
discern are: vivid or beautiful similes and metaphors; unusual or 
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suggestive words and phrases; mellifluous combinations of vowel 
and consonant sounds; and effective onomatopoeias. All of these 
should be made concrete by striking examples. For instance, the 
line 

The horns of elfland, faintly blowing, 
or 


magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faéry lands forlorn 
will do wonders in showing students what suggestive effects can be 
secured in a few simple words. In speaking of the device of 
onomatopoeia it is well to show that it is displayed not only in such 
vividly mimetic examples as 


oilily bubbled up the mere, 


or, to choose an up-to-date example from Nicholas Vachell Lindsay’s 
remarkable poem, ‘‘The Congo,” 


A thigh-bone beating on a tin pan gong, 


but in many subtle and indirect ways through the remote medium of 
suggestion. 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 

My sense, 
or 

The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves 
is not strictly mimetic, but for all that there is an indirect suggestion 
of the sense in the sound of the words. 

Now for the comment. It might be thought that little of vital 
importance could be expected from immature students unac- 
quainted with the ingenious lingo of the critics. And the first 
comments, it is true, will usually be vague and general and will 
fail to pick out specific passages. I quote a few: “I was taken 
with the thought of this poem.” “I liked this poem because it is 
so cleverly expressed.”’ “I liked these lines because of the thought 
involved in them. The description in the first stanza is very 
good.” ‘This poem teaches a fine lesson.” 

This last criticism is one I have had to meet continually. The 
average high-school mind seems to think that something with a 
moral in it is what teacher wants, and a large proportion of poems in 
the first lot were of this sort. Now, I do not mean to bar out 
didactic poetry from the category of true verse, but in so many 
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cases the didactic element crowds out so many of the qualities we 
expect to find in beautiful poetry that I have issued a strict edict 
against all poems attempting to teach a lesson. 

A judicious reading from the first criticisms to show their vague 
and general character always results in more intelligent comments 
the next month. After the first month no credit is given for 
indefinite comments, and the students are forced to read more 
carefully to discover poetic qualities they were too lazy to seek 
before. Here are some of the criticisms that are on the way, at 
least, toward becoming intelligent: 


“The little bits of description are particularly good, as, ‘The path of 
grassy slate beneath old maples,’ and ‘pine woods hanging on the northern 
turnpike.’ These are odd but suit the scene perfectly.” 

“There are many beautiful phrases in this poem [‘‘Five Ways to Fairy- 
land”). They are so suggestive of the scenes they describe. “The dew- 
drenched, bird-haunted wood’ is especially good. A good figure is used in the 
description of the noon sky as ‘a blazing sapphire.’ The last two lines of that 
stanza make us feel the quiet heat of the noonday. Then, in the third stanza, 
‘softly whispering’ and ‘faint, sweet odors’ are very suggestive.” 

“T think this is one of the sweetest sad poems I ever came across. The 
descriptions are very good, especially the lines: 

Shimmering tresses uncontrolled 
That clasp her neck with tendrils of gold.” 


Finally, let me quote samples of the nice discrimination and 
the enthusiastic appreciation that are developed in some students: 


“T wish this were a song so that I could sing it. But it is so filled with 
music that it sings anyway. You can’t stop it; it sings along, sunny and 
happy, alliterative, colorful, rhythmical. ... . 

“This little poem is filled with descriptive words. It makes you see the 
ship coming into the harbor. You can fairly hear the roar of the sea and see 
the gleam of the harbor light in the night. It makes you feel as if you yourself 
had dreamed the dream through long years, in old forgotten gardens, in the 
dusky twilight. I like it so!” 

Just a few comments like the last two make the whole experi- 
ment worth while. I do not deny a certain percentage of failures. 
It is too much of a round-peg-and-square-hole process to succeed 
in all cases. Some people are poetry-blind, and no magic touch 
will give them sight; but so are some people color-blind and deaf. 
My contention is that poetic taste is latent in most natures and 
requires only a little exercise to develop it, and that magazine 
poetry is excellent material to work with because it is living and 
interesting. 











THE USE OF PICTURES IN THE TEACHING OF 
LITERATURE 





CORNELIA CARHART WARD 
Hunter College High School, New York City 


During my experience as an English teacher in three high 
schools, with the college-entrance requirements as my material, I 
have never felt my task a thankless one, nor have I ever felt that 
the teaching of literature was deadening to either teacher or pupil. 
Whatever my classes may have lacked, they have not lacked 
interest. A considerable part of this interest has, I believe, been 
aroused or held by the frequent use of illustrative material. By 
this I mean not only special articles and notes, but more especially 
pictures of all kinds obtainable. I have found no other teacher 
who uses this help so much as I have and few who use it at 
all; yet I believe most would gladly avail themselves of it if they 
knew just where to get pictures for certain books quickly and easily. 

My own work along this line started through travel-talks. A 
number of postal cards and photographs gathered in a European 
trip helped to show the scenes which certain writers described, or 
which inspired them. Sometimes a map, enlarged by one of the 
boys if necessary, accompanied by pictures, solved the chief diffi- 
culties of a lesson. In this way my teaching of The Lady of the 
Lake was improved fully 50 per cent, judging from the increased 
interest and understanding of a first-year high-school class of the 
same general preparation and ability as a class taught the preceding 
year without such helps. 

Next I tried pupils’ drawings. Among my cherished possessions 
are a drawing of Sir Roger de Coverley and some comic drawings 
of Addison and Shylock made by a boy who would always rather 
draw than study. Some students are able to draw scenes of action, 
but the results are not always worth the time spent. 

The chief dependence, then, must be the prints published by a 
number of companies, and illustrated editions of the texts them- 
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selves. Each year new subjects are added to the former, and each 
year some popular artist lends his skill to the interpretation of 
some classic hitherto left to plain print. 

But, someone may object, such material costs money. True, 
publishers are not distributing editions with forty or fifty colored 
illustrations to the teachers gratis, and some pictures for certain 
books are widely scattered. In most towns large enough to have a 
high school there is a library. Whether or not it be connected with 
the school in administration, the teachers usually have a chance to 
suggest books, or even to pass in long lists. In large schools there 
are well-equipped libraries, to which are added books each year. In 
case of special sets of prints wanted, most boards of education will 
approve some expenditure of that kind each year, especially if they 
can be shown that laboratory work is a legitimate part of English 
study. Hundreds of dollars are spent for science laboratories and 
material. The principal or head of department will, if once inter- 
ested in this work, ask for money for such expenditure, or devote 
special gifts to it. The Elson Company will loan a number of large 
pictures for exhibition at a nominal entrance fee, the proceeds to 
be devoted to the purchase of pictures. A few cents from each 
of the pupils who wish to contribute will provide that grade with 
several beautiful illustrated books that will last for years. Often 
the teacher, while traveling, finds post cards that are just what she 
needs, or she may find a good illustrated article in a popular maga- 
zine. Pupils often bring pictures in books or magazines. Person- 
ally, I have always felt well repaid for any of my money so spent. 

The method of use may vary. I like to pass books and pictures 
around the classroom. It does not detract appreciably from the 
work, and need not from the order. In some instances a number of 
pictures may be given to a class for use during a study period. In 
ten years, with pupils from all social grades, I have never lost a 
picture through a pupil’s fault, nor had one intentionally injured. 
Illustrated books may be kept on an accessible shelf, where pupils 
may take them at any free time, the rule being that they may not 
be taken from the room without permission. In case of large 
prints or groups of small ones, gray or brown mounting-board 
makes good wall panels, where successive classes may see the same 
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pictures frequently enough to fix the impression. One teacher 
in a high school had composition-books illustrated by the pupils 
with blue prints and magazine pictures. Some were exceptionally 
good. <A number of teachers in the grades have tried this. 

Any effort the teacher may make is proved worth while, it 
seems to me, by the results. Even a dull class is aroused at once 
by the mention or sight of pictures. One day I took into a class 
during a study period a large copy of ‘‘The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner” illustrated by Doré. I suggested that several might see 
at once. Immediately seven had crowded to one desk, and, on my 
separating them, the remainder of the class watched for the next 
chance. This was a third-year high-school class reviewing for the 
state examination. The expressions of delight at mention of a 
new set are unmistakable, as they are even at the appearance of a 
single print. Interesting questions are asked about points that 
entirely escape the instructor’s attention, and good criticisms of the 
artist’s interpretations are sometimes made. Students turn the 
leaves with rapt attention. If I forget to pass a book around a 
second time, in case the bell has rung too soon, I am quickly 
reminded, “‘We didn’t see it the last time.” Pupils bring books and 
allow me to pass them around half a dozen classes, or hunt for 
them in libraries, or look for old prints at home, or give me maga- 
zine pictures, and bring scrapbooks for the classes to see. Large 
groups gather in the halls when new bulletins are put up. One 
harum-scarum boy, who was my despair because it took me a term 
to make sure he would put a period at the end of each sentence, 
asked me to order for him the set of seventy-five blue prints for 
Ivanhoe. On the whole, the evident pleasure, if nothing else, 
would have repaid me. 

But the results have been deeper. The characters of the novels 
have become living people, and the scenes have been visualized by 
pupils who have never been outside their own city or county. 
These boys and girls know how people dressed in days far gone, 
and what the thatched cottage or the stagecoach looked like. I 
have not always been able to take classes to Sleepy Hollow, but I 
can show them pictures that represent the place more as Irving saw 
it than it now is. An instance of the fixity of a visual impression 
occurred at a recent examination. A number of girls, in describing 
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the scene of Macbeth’s first meeting with the witches, mentioned 
the wood. We were unable to account for the mistake until one 
of the teachers remembered that a company which produced 
Macbeth in this city represented a wood on the stage in that scene. 
Even if some details are poorly portrayed by pictures, a vital and 
lasting impression is made that does much to ward off the apathy 
resulting from quizzes and repeated readings. I do not think it 
necessary to deaden English study any way, but are we not wiser to 
use all legitimate devices to make the literature of the course more 
vivid? I do not claim that the use of pictures will take pupils 
with so per cent brains or 40 per cent industry through the 
course with flying colors; but when any aid is found that will 
accomplish such results we shall all be looking for another occupa- 
tion, for the English teacher will then have become a useless 
burden to the taxpayers. What I do claim is that the free use 
of pictures will arouse and stimulate interest in a much-abused 
subject. 

Those schools so fortunate as to possess stereopticons can 
obtain excellent slides. The New York State Department of 
Education owns many sets, which are loaned to schools in that 
state. The makers of films are producing many of great value for 
the schoo] work in literature. 

The appended list of pictures for the De Coverley Papers, 
readily available, is suggestive of what may be done with nearly 
all of the classics usually read. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HELPS FOR THE DE COVERLEY PAPERS 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 


Days with Sir Roger. Ill. by Hugh Thomson. Macmillan. $1.50. 

De Coverley and Other Essays from the “Spectator.” Tl. by H. M. Brock. 
Dutton. $1.25. 

Sir Roger de Coverley. Ill. by D. C. Calthrop, tinted. Pott. $0.35. 

Sir Roger de Coverley. Ill. by engravings from designs by Fred Taylor. 
Longmans (1850). In some libraries. 

The Spectator in London. 56 ill. by Ralph Cleoner. Lippincott. $1.00. 

“De Coverley Papers,” in English Comedie Humaine, Vol. I, First Series. 
Century Co. 

Sir Roger de Coverley. Ill. with 8 color pictures. Every Child’s Library. 
Dutton. $0.50. 
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The Widow (Irving), and The Perverse Widow (Steele). Ill. By Cecil Alden. 
Dutton. $0.50. 
Longman’s, Heath, the Globe School Book Co., and possibly some others, 
publish school editions with a few pictures. 


HELPS FOR SPECIAL PAPERS 


Costume of a Beau, 1710. Walker’s English History, p. 411. 

Country Church, Stoke Pogis Church; Cosmos Pictures, 2540; Thompson 
blue prints, 4109; Interior, 4319. 

Sir Roger Coming from Church, Thompson, 174¢. 

Coffee Houses. Many pictures of various ones in Jnmns and Taverns of Old 
England by H. C. Shelley. L.C. Page. $2.25. 

Coffee House Babble, Citizens at Coffee House, Traill’s Social England, ill. ed., 
Vol. IV, sec. ii. 

Letter-Box at Button’s. Walker’s English History, p. 409. 

Costumes: Traill’s Social England, Vol. IV, sec. ii; Besant’s London in the 
Eighteenth Century; Ashton’s Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne; 
Gardiner’s Students’ History of England, Vol. III. 

Election Scenes, 4 pictures in Gardiner’s Students’ History of England. 
Fox-Hunting, set of 6 postals, Tuck’s, 9450; Tabor-Prang photographs, 
4295-97; four old color prints, Booklovers’ Magazine, Vol. II, p. 370. 

Fox in the Hunting Field, Country Life, January 18, 1902. 

Street Cries, Old London Street Cries and Cries of To-day, with Heaps of Quaint 
Cuts, Field & Tuer, London, 1885. 

Venders, Traill’s Social England, Vol. IV, sec. ii; Ashton’s Social Life in the 
Reign of Queen Anne. 

The Theatre, Traill’s Social England, Vol. IV, sec. ii. 

Captive Andromache, Brown’s prints, 831, Cosmos, 1050. 

Orestes and Electra, Thompson’s blue prints, 187<. 

Traveling: Coach and Sedan Chair, Gardiner, Ashton, Traill. 

Uniforms, Gardiner’s Students’ History of England. 

Vauxhall, etc., Gardiner, Ashton, Traill, Walker, Shelley’s Inns and Taverns 
of Old London, Sydney’s England and the English in the Eighteenth Century. 

Westminster Abbey: various books with good illustrations can be found in 
most libraries, such as Annals of Westminster, by Mrs. A. Murray Smith, 
and The Story of Westminster, by Violet Brooks-Hunt. Prints: Brown’s, 
146, 151, 908, 920, 1041; Thompson, 4077-4100; Cosmos, 2466-67, 
2470, 2479; Perry, 1385-98; Tuck’s post cards (6), 7833. Traill’s 
Social England, Vol. IV, has a picture of the monument to Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel. A plan of the Abbey may be found in any good guide to the 
building. The books mentioned contain also numerous pictures of 
general interest to students, illustrative of eighteenth-century life. Bio- 
graphical pictures may be obtained in various prints. There are many 

books containing good pictures of Oxford. 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


A LIBRARY TOUR 


We needed to do so much library reference work in our academy that 
we arranged with our city librarian for a systematic tour of the city 
library for ten students. The tour was planned in th -e stages: (1) the 
librarian was to reveal the way a book finds its place in the library family; 
(2) the cataloguer was to explain how these books are classified, cards 
filed in the catalogue, and positions on the shelf given; (3) the reference 
librarian was to conduct the party to each section of the library and 
locate each class of periodical and book. 

The ten best students from the third- and fourth-year classes were 
selected to make the tour, because they would be more enthusiastic and 
more accurate in presenting the material to the students who were not 
present. They had their little pads and pencils ready when we were 
invited into the private office of the librarian. She gave us each an 
accession card. . Then she told us the story of “Book X”’: how an 
accession card was made out for it, not because one of the librarians had 
learned about it in the A.L.A. booklet or from a book review in a periodi- 
cal, but because a friend had desired the book; how this card had been 
filed in the drawer, “Books Wanted”; how one day it had come out to 
be placed on the list to go before the library board; how the library 
board did not think the book was too expensive, although it was a very 
fine book; how the accession card for ‘‘ Book X”’ then found itself in the 
drawer, ‘‘Outstanding Orders”; how the book was received, checked 
up, and entered in the accession book; how the cataloguer then took it 
to give it a call number, to make out and file its cards in the catalogue, 
and to send it out to the shelves, labeled. 

What had happened to this book had happened to forty thousand 
other books, and in the cataloguer’s room we learned how these thousands 
of books can each have a different call number. Slips with the following 
information were given to us: 


DeEweEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 


CLASSES 
ooo—General Works 500—Natural Science 
100—Philosophy 600—Useful Arts 
200—Religion 700—Fine Arts 
300—Sociology 800—Literature 
400—Philology goo—History (Biography 


and Travel) 
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Each class is divided into ten divisions, each division into ten sections, 
the sections into subsections, etc. 

Besides a class number every book has an author number. The 
combination of these two numbers forms the call number of a 
particular book, and is the number in the upper left-hand corner of the 
catalogue card and on the back of the book. It is the key to the 
location of a book on the shelves. 


PREFIXES TO CLASS NUMBERS 


R —Reference room 

B —Bound periodicals (lower stack) 
*R —Reference (Lib. or Cat. R.) 

P —Public documents 

J —Children’s books 

+ —Oversized books 

F —French; G—German, etc. 
BL—Books for the blind 


With these data before us the cataloguer explained the Dewey 
Decimal System and the Cutter Table. Then she turned to the many 
books which she had arranged on the shelves of her office for the occasion. 
There were ten books to illustrate the call numbers of ten general classes 
of books. There were other books to illustrate the exceptions to the 
rule, such as the big “S” in the call number of the short-story group. 
There were still other books to illustrate the special symbols used, such 
as the red “J”’ for books in the children’s room. There were more books 
to give us the key to the order of precedence on the shelves, with special 
reference to the complicated decimal. After we had looked at these books 
and their labels, we listened to a little talk about the Dictionary Cata- 
logue: how it differs from an index; how the system of classification 
under a specific subject is followed; how the catalogue answers about 
twenty different general questions, such as, “What is the real name of 
?” “Who wrote a biography of ?” “ Has a certain book a 
sequel ?” “Who is joint author of a certain work ?” “ What bulletins does 
the library contain ?” “ By what name was a certain periodical first pub- 
lished ?”’ and “With what year and volume does our file of a certain 
magazine begin ?”’ how the cards are filed in the order of person, place, 
thing, and works before criticisms; how the abbreviations and the 
figures are considered as if spelled out; how the articles are disregarded; 
and how the subjects are written in red. Then we went to the catalogue 
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itself. Each student was given a slip of paper with three library prob- 
lems. The following are examples: 


1. Have we a book by Jean Mace? 
2. Who wrote the Riverside art series ? 
3. Locate the Sherlock Holmes stories. 


1. How many different editions have we of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress ? 
2. Find order of stories in Wellworth college series. 
3. Locate Riis’s Ten Years’ War. 


The first two required just the use of the catalogue. The last problem 
asked for the call numbers of certain books. These were used later. 

The third part of our visit was in charge of the reference librarian. 
She called our attention to the fact that all books and periodicals in the 
library have a definite order of arrangement. First she showed us how 
the periodicals and newspapers in the Reading-Room are arranged 
alphabetically; then how the books in the Reference Room are arranged 
according to the Dewey Classification. A number of books such as the 
index to Britannica, New International Encyclopaedia, Brewer’s Reader’s 
Hand Book, Walsh’s Curiosities of Popular Customs, Harper’s Dictionary 
of Classical Literature, Hoyt’s Cyclopaedia of Practical Quotations, Who’s 
Who, and Statesman’s Year Book were given special attention. Poole’s 
Index and Reader’s Guide were consulted before going to the lower stacks 
to see how the periodicals were arranged. We saw the different classes of 
books for circulation in place; we located books for the blind, oversized 
books, French and German books. We made use of the call numbers 
which we had written opposite question 3 on our slips. Ten delighted 
students located ten books, not easy to find, in quick time. Students 
who before had borrowed cards or begged to be excused from library work 
now felt at home and wanted cards. 

Since the library tour we have been making library booklets with 
quotations about the value of books and libraries, charts of the library, 
and outlines of various library information. We are very grateful to 
the librarians for what they have made possible for us; we hope we may 
help them by helping ourselves; that we may be able to give others the 
key to the library; and that we also shall have the pleasure of filling out 
an accession card, finding our request satisfactory, and seeing the book, 
not only on the library shelf, but also at home on our cards. 

CAROLINE S. Lutz 


Tue ACADEMY OF THE 
James MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 











EDITORIAL 


Mistakes have their uses, as a recent writer in the Journal 
has pointed out. The misprint in our September issue of the date 
of the next annual meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of English provides the occasion for calling 
attention again to that event. The correct date is 
November 26. As in previous years, meetings of the Executive 
Committee and Board of Directors and a conference of delegates 
from state and city associations will be held on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 25, Thanksgiving Day. The first general session will be held 
on Friday morning and the last one on Saturday morning. Again 
we say, Remember the date. 


Remember 
the Date 


Said a university instructor in English recently, “If we only 
knew what we are teaching them poetry for!’’ The doubt is 
Wanted: A Manly, and might well be shared by multitudes, both 
Philosophy of in school and college. Until recently the schools have 
Education been content to croon the oft-quoted formula of the 
College Conference, ‘‘The study of English in school has two ob- 
jects,” etc. Of late this has failed to satisfy, and significant 
attempts have been made to go below the surface and discover 
the more fundamental aims of teaching both literature and com- 
position. The sobering effect of the European cataclysm is already 
evident in an increasingly marked tendency to examine all our social 
institutions as to their soundness and value. Our educational 
system is sure to receive more thoughtful and penetrating criticism 
than usual and will profit by it. We have heard a great deal about 
organization and scientific management; it is time for a revival of 
interest in educational philosophy. 





































NEWS AND NOTES 


AT OAKLAND 


The special meetings of the National Council at Oakland on August 
18 and 20 were highly successful. One of the charter members believes 
that no annual convention has equaled them. The attendance at each 
session was over five hundred and the interest keen throughout. All 
this was due in large measure to the loyalty and enterprise of the Cali- 
fornia Association led by Miss Breck. Praise is due also to Professor 
Hopkins, who shared with Miss Breck the task of presiding; to Mr. 
Certain, who as acting secretary was indefatigable; and by no means 
least to the several speakers who prepared for the occasion. Many 
declared enthusiastically that they found it profitable to attend the 
sessions of the Council because they heard there about “something 
that is actually being done.” 

The space at command does not permit of an adequate account of 
the various programs. That of Wednesday forenoon, August 18, was 
devoted to speech, and included three papers. The first, by Professor 
F. N. Scott, contrasted American speech with British, showing the indi- 
viduality of each. American speech is not a degraded or plebeian form 
of British speech; it is a vigorous, hardy offshoot that is gradually 
assuming a form appropriate to our character and daily needs. It will 
grow as the nation grows, and its divergence from British English will 
correspond to the divergence of this nation from the mother-country 
in character, modes of thought, and social customs. We need not 
expect that all Americans will ever speak alike; probably there will 
always be at least three main types of speech which by the extent and 
distinction of their use will rise above the grade of dialects. They 
will be standard or prevailing types because they will be found to express 
better than other modes of speech the thoughts and feelings of the entire 
nation, especially as these are voiced by men of genius and leaders of 
thought. The best American speech of any period will be that which 
with least strain or affectation or waste of effort gives adequate utter- 
ance to the best that is in the American character. 

Professor George Hempl, who followed, declared that whatever 
success he had attained as a student of ancient languages was due to his 
original interest in his native speech. By the study of one’s own speech 
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he meant the considering of it impartially, not as the printed language 
in books, but as the speech upon the lips of the persons that we meet. 
He defined briefly the term dialect and accounted for several of the 
most prominent American dialects. These dialects, he said, are not 
disappearing, as many think, but are merely undergoing natural modi- 
fications and changes in consequence of changing conditions. American 
dialects have two origins: first, importation from the mother-country; 
and, secondly, isolation, giving peculiar individual development— 
origins similar to those in the mother-country. It is impossible he stated 
for us to separate the conditions of speech from the conditions under 
which we live. Politics and speech, for example, are almost identical, 
as is evidenced in data collected by him from all parts of our country. 

Mr. Forrest Bailey, of Los Angeles, in setting forth “The Possibilities 
of Public Speaking in the High School,” took the position that public 
speaking in high school may be a very practical thing. “The practical 
nature of this form of exercise,” he said, “will be recognized, if we agree 
that skill in the use of language is one of the most important aims to 
strive for in the English course.’ As practical results to the students, 
he spoke particularly of (1) extension of interest and information, 
(2) power of ordered thinking, (3) spontaneity, and (4) increased language 
efficiency. 

On Wednesday afternoon papers were read by Miss Katherine 
Jewell Everts, Mr. O. B. Sperlin, and Mr. C. C. Certain. Miss Everts 
made a quaint appeal for vocal interpretation in the teaching of English. 
She told the charming little “Mammy” story of creation by Lucine 
Finch. Some persons, she said, had denied vocal interpretation a place 
even so humble as that of a poor little floating rib in the English depart- 
ment. To such she threw down the gauntlet, boldly declaring with 
“Mammy,” “I think, Honey, it is the backbone.” She took as her 
proposition the incontrovertible statement that the most vital concern 
of the teacher of any subject lies with the relating of his subject to the 
problem of living, and that in the field of education no subject is so 
essentially bound up in the art of living as the subject of English. She 
read from Edwin Davies Schoonmaker’s World Siorm and Beyond and 
presented therefrom the ideal of education with which English is vitally 
concerned. She discussed vocal interpretation as a contribution to 
this ideal of education, basing her discussion on the proposition that 
vocal interpretation can make swiftly for English in relation to life. 
She took the position that all English teachers should equip themselves 
to read aloud to their pupils. 
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Miss Everts by special request read Lanier’s “Symphony.” Her 
reading was a fine demonstration of the power of vocal interpretation 
as a real, creative art. 

Mr. Sperlin’s theme was “The Production of Plays in High Schools.” 
He held that where proper co-operation between students and faculty has 
obtained, the production of plays has brought more than satisfactory 
results. Such co-operation should begin months before the presentation 
of the plays, when the search for a suitable “vehicle” begins. The 
play must be worth while, and must be acceptable to the coach and the 
stage director, who are members of the faculty. After the selection of 
the play and the choice of the cast by try-outs, the coach, the stage 
director, and the cast co-operate for two months to bring the staging 
and the acting and the reading of the dialogue to a degree of perfection. 
Then begins a still broader co-operation: on the part of the students, 
committees on properties, scene-shifting, programs, publicity, ushering, 
electrical effects, and business management; on the part of the faculty, 
in addition to coach and stage director, a financial adviser, the orchestra 
director, and assistants to the coach for costuming and make-up. 

The play should be presented on a high-school stage. This is a 
necessity, to keep the plays from being taken to the downtown theater, 
which is unsatisfactory for many reasons. Moreover, a high-school 
stage is useful in many ways other than the production of regular 
drama. Net proceeds are not to be used for “class blow-outs,” etc., but 
for some such worthy purpose as adding fine art to the school equipment. 
Under the direct auspices of the faculty such wonderful productions as 
Milton’s Comus, the morality play Everyman, the more dramatic of the 
poetical plays, and even a Greek tragedy may be staged complementary 
to the school. Such work wins high appreciation from the pupils and 
adds greatly to the co-operative efficiency of the faculty. Next year, 
1916, is a Shakespearian centenary, and a festival of Shakespearian 
plays, songs, and pageants will be especially appropriate. 

Speaking on “Projects in Literature,’ Mr. Certain pointed out that 
the function of the project is essentially that of presentation, which Mr. 
Dewey states is “to supply materials that force home the nature of a 
problem and furnish suggestions for dealing with it.”” The presenta- 
tion of subject-matter in literature may be made from two standpoints, 
that of the individual and that of the class. Much thought has been 
given to the project in literature from the individual standpoint, but 
comparatively little to that from the standpoint of the group. In pre- 
senting projects to groups, the instincts of co-operation, group emulation, 
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and sociability are utilized. These projects might be conveniently 
termed co-operative projects. Of these there are two general classes, 
developed through formal and informal class programs. 

The formal class programs are, in the first place, of the usual con- 
ventional kind and are conducted according to parliamentary law; and, 
in the second place, of an original kind conducted according to some 
unique scheme of organization. The informal programs are chiefly 
exercises in class conversation and are conducted with the utmost free- 
dom from rules and formal restraints. The children, when participating 
in these exercises, observe simply a kind of schoolroom etiquette of a 
social nature, more suggestive of the home than of the school. Each 
program is developed as a class project involving problems of a specific 
character. Each project is designed to utilize very definitely certain 
instincts and controls. 

The papers of Friday were mainly devoted to the reorganization of 
the English course and the improvement of facilities. The speakers 
of the forenoon were Benjamin P. Kurtz, William B. Owen, and Emma J. 
Breck. Professor Kurtz thought the present a crisis and a time of 
opportunity—a crisis because we are being hurried through radical 
changes in education, and an opportunity because English is apparently 
to become the great, almost the only, “‘humanity”’ in the school course. 
He would displace pedantry with the creative imagination and make 
literature something to share in “aesthetic play.”” Composition, on the 
other hand, must be in part a rigid drill, separate from the literature 
work. And complete success demands co-operation of all departments 
and favorable conditions. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Kurtz’s paper, Miss Aldrich of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, made an appeal in behalf of elementary-school pupils who, she 
said, were suffering from the inadequate preparation of their teachers, 
who lack trained voices and are old fashioned in methods. Mr. Kurtz 
replied that efforts were being made to meet these somewhat tragic 
difficulties through university courses in which teachers may gain some 
training in oral expression. He called attention to the practical nature 
of the university summer-school courses which center around the prob- 
lems of teachers. He was supported by Miss Isabel Morgan, of Oakland, 
who gave details to show that the elementary teachers of her city could 
not be old fashioned if they would. 

It was Principal Owen’s task to explain “The Significance of the 
Movement for the Reorganization of High-School English.”’ From his 
close association with the leaders of the movement and with the classical 
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department of a great university he was in a position to speak intimately 
and with confidence. He pointed out that English in common with other 
subjects is passing over from the classical to the historical point of view, 
that is, imitation of fixed standards is being replaced by adaptation to 
actual, changing conditions and reproduction of the past by interpretation 
of the present in the light of the past. This is the meaning of the new em- 
phasis upon the study of current books and magazines. Likewise deduc- 
tions from philosophical assumptions give way for conclusions based upon 
careful investigations. Hence the significance of the numerous investi- 
gations set on foot by the English Council in order to collect the data 
from actual experience upon which educational procedure may be based. 
And, finally, language training is essentially social training. Here the 
teaching of the vernacular appears as the great means of preserving 
the social heritage and of introducing permanent values into present- 
day life. As such it is not in antagonism to science but in harmony 
with it. 

Miss Breck made an earnest plea for better libraries and better 
trained persons in charge of them. Pupils will form the habit of using 
books if they have books to use and are guided in using them. The 
report of Miss Hall’s committee, soon to be published, will indicate the 
possibilities and the practical steps in advance. 

In the afternoon, under the title, “The Case of John Smith,” Pro- 
fessor E. K. Broadus, of the University of Alberta (Canada), presented a 
criticism of the function of education in a democracy. 

The eternal round of organizing and standardizing tends to create 
a dead level of mediocrity. The ideal of democracy is to fit the undis- 
tinguished and inarticulate John Smiths for their jobs, and thus to turn 
out every year so many thousand identically put together human beings. 
The essence of the teaching of English is away from the John Smiths and 
toward the supreme individualism of genius; but the tendency of 
teachers of English both in high school and in college is to yield increas- 
ingly year by year to the pressure of the democratic conception, and 
ultimately to become embodied regulations, incarnate syllabi. The 
hope of our democracy, of our political and spiritual life, is not in 
the machine-made masses, but in the leaders. The true function of the 
teacher is not to provide John Smith with the skimmings of a “ practical” 
education, but to develop individualism and power among the few in 
whom these qualities exist. 

“T venture to conceive the teacher’s hour,” said the speaker, ‘“‘not as 
a drill, but as a voyage of discovery; the teacher’s ideal not so much the 
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diffusion of knowledge among the many as the evocation of power among 
the few; and the teacher’s function not so much the democratizing of 
education as the aristocratizing of it.” 

The next speaker, Professor J. W. Searson, of Kansas Agricultural 
College, appeared as chairman of the Council committee on the English 
course of the first six years. He reviewed the progress that has been 
made in learning the actual conditions and in setting up definite stand- 
ards and outlined the purposes and plans of his committee. The inten- 
tion is to compile a report containing the best material available on the 
following topics: (a) “The Best Methods of Teaching Beginners to 
Read”; (6) “A Bibliography of the Best Supplementary Reading for 
the Grades’’; (c) “The Best Methods of Determining Content and 
Gradation in Reading and Language’”’; (d) “The Best Methods of 
Teaching English to Foreign Children”; (e) “The Best Exercises for 
Motivating Reading and Language”; (f) “A Brief History and 
Biography of the Best-selling Textbooks in Reading and Language”’; 
(g) “One Hundred Best Stories to Tell Children”; (h#) “The Best 
Methods and Directions for the Teaching of Spelling; of Penmanship”; 
(i) “The Best Ways of Correcting Errors in Oral and Written Work”’; 
(j) “Word-Study Helps and the Proper Use of the Dictionary”’; () “The 
Best Ways of Encouraging the Efficient Use of the Library”; (/) “The 
Best Methods of Directing Supplementary and Voluntary Reading”; 
(m) ‘The Necessary Apparatus and Equipment for Effective Teaching 
of Elementary English’; (m) ‘Effective Methods of Treating Speech 
Defects”; (0) “Approved Methods of Improving Home, Playground, 
and General Conversational English”; (p) “The Best Methods of 
Improving the English of Oral and Written Recitations’’; (q) ‘The Best 
Forms of Co-operation and Correlation in Teaching Elementary Eng- 
lish”; (r) “The Best Available Means for the Special Training of 
Elementary English Teachers at Work’; (s) “Fundamental Public 
Demands in Elementary English”’; (¢) “The Best Available Standards 
and Measurements for All Forms of Elementary English Teaching.” 

This report will be published by the National Bureau of Education. 

The final paper, written by Professor W. R. Davis, of Whitman 
College, and read by his colleague Professor Boas, was an interesting 
account of an attempt to gather first-hand information concerning the 
composition of high-school pupils and to report the facts to the schools. 
A large number of themes were collected from high schools in the North- 
west and read by Messrs. Davis and Boas, the characteristics of the 
work were analyzed, and the conclusions set in order to present to the 
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schools participating. One result sought is to enable each school to 
know its relative degree of success. Another is to assist the schools in 
reorganizing their courses so as to meet the actual needs of the pupils. 

The meetings of the Council were held in the Hotel Oakland, the 
official headquarters of the National Education Association, and here a 
reception room was kept open for the convenience of English teachers 
under the charge of the California Association. A large number of 
persons from all parts of the country signed the Council register and 
there is no doubt that the society greatly extended the sphere of its influ- 
ence by this means. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The members of the national association and their friends are looking 
forward to the Thanksgiving season. At this time the fifth annual 
convention of the National Council will be held at the Auditorium 
Hotel in Chicago. 

The general plan of the meeting is similar to that of last year. The 
board of directors will meet on Thursday afternoon, November 25. On 
Thursday evening there wil! be a conference of officers and delegates 
and also, if it is desired, conferences of other groups. Those who would 
like such conferences may arrange them through the secretary. Friday 
forenoon and Saturday forenoon will be devoted to general sessions with 
such speakers as E. H. K. McComb, Percival Chubb, Edwin Mims, Johh 
L. Lowes, a prominent librarian, the chairmen of certain committees, 
and others. Because of the approaching tercentenary, some promi- 
nence will be given to Shakespeare. 

The sections are in charge of the following: Elementary School, 
Mary B. Fontaine; High School, Mrs. Henry Hulst; College, Karl 
Young; Normal School, Florence U. Skeffington; Public Speaking, 
F. M. Rarig; Library, Willis H. Kerr. The Elementary and Normal 
sections will combine for one session. The topics and speakers for these 
sections include among others “The Work of a Supervisor,” by Miss 
Bumby; “Improvement of Oral Reading,” by Miss Miller; and “Eng- 
lish in the Normal School,” by C. R. Rounds and Walter Barnes. 

The programs of the High-School Section will include an experience 
meeting, participated in by a number of progressive teachers, and papers 
on “Teaching Versification,” by Eleanor F. Deem; on the “ Emotional 
Element in Literature,” by Bertha E. Ward; on “Newspaper Week,” 
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and on subjects to be announced, by R. T. Congdon, E. L. Miller, 
Edwin Fairley, Thomas H. Briggs, and others. 

Dr. Karl Young has been most energetic in arranging two strong 
programs for the College Section. The report of the Committee on 
the Preparation of College Teachers will occupy the time of the first. 
This report will be discussed by Professors C. S. Baldwin, F. G. Hubbard, 
J. M. Manly, Edwin Mims, F. N. Scott, and J. E. Wells. At the second 
session papers will be read by Professors N. W. Barnes, F. W. Reynolds, 
and J. M. Thomas. 

At this writing the programs of the other two sections are only 
partly provided for. Among those who are expected to take part are 
Miss May McKitrick, Miss Mary Courtenay, Professor B. F. True- 
blood, Professor C. H. Woolbert, Professor F. M. Tisdel, Miss Effie L. 
Power, Miss Mary E. Hall, and Miss Irene Warren. 

A special conference is being arranged for those particularly inter- 
ested in the training of high-school teachers. This will probably be 
held on Saturday afternoon. A social feature, perhaps the usual 
dinner, will occupy the time from 6:00 to 7:45 on Friday evening. 
There will, however, be only short after-dinner talks. It is likely that 
all sessions will be open to members only. 

A full announcement of the program will appear in the November 
issue of the Journal. Meanwhile, let all true friends of the order spread 
the news. 





THE ASSOCIATIONS 
MEMPHIS 


At the fourth annual election of officers for the Memphis Association 
of English Teachers the following were chosen for 1915-16: President, 
Mary V. Little, Central High School; - Vice-President, Anna I. Mahler, 
principal of the Guthrie Grammar School; Secretary-Treasurer, Eliza- 
beth Haszinger, Central High School. 

During the past year we have studied the report on grammatical 
nomenclature, which has furnished a most excellent review in grammar. 
We have also had a “ Publicity Meeting” at which Dr. A. A. Kincannon 
delivered a most inspiring address on Robert E. Lee as a teacher of 
English; a review of ‘Hernando De Soto,” the late Walter Malone’s 
epic, by Dr. Frazer Hood; and a discussion of the “Subjunctive Mode,” 
by Mr. Nicholas Williams. 

At the meeting of the West Tennessee Teachers Association, we 
were represented by Dr. Frazer Hood, who spoke on the necessity for 
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better English teaching, bringing in the fact that this could be better 
accomplished by a revision of the present nomenclature. The associa- 
tion also arranged a most interesting and helpful exhibit of “‘ Helps for the 
Teaching of English.” We are very much indebted to the English 
Journal for the addresses of the firms who so kindly loaned maps, 


charts, and pictures. 
ELIZABETH HASZINGER 





MARYLAND 


The Maryland Council of Teachers of English met at Ocean City, 
Maryland, at the time of the annual meeting of the Maryland State 
Teachers’ Association, which occurred the last week in June. The 
Council joined with the Grammar School Section of the state associa- 
tion to discuss English in the grammar grades and with the High-School 
Section to discuss English in the high schools. In the former meeting 
the question of how much written composition should be required in the 
upper grammar grades was discussed. Some reports were given of 
experimental work along this line during the past year and plans were 
made for more extensive experimental work during the coming year. 

In the meeting with the High-School Section, a joint committee 
reported on an investigation of the conditions under which English, 
more especially composition, is being taught in the high schools of the 
state. Taking the “Hopkins Report” as a standard, the committee 
found conditions very unsatisfactory. While most of the high schools 
are small so that the number of pupils a teacher has to handle is not 
large except in a few instances, teachers have so many different subjects 
that the number of classes is too large to admit of really good work. 
The report showed that many teachers are struggling hard to cope with 
very unfavorable conditions. The committee recommended that the 
schools be organized more along departmental lines if possible and that 
English teachers especially carry on a campaign of education to secure 


better conditions for their work. 
W. H. Witcox 





A NEW COMMITTEE 


Acting upon the suggestion of Walter Barnes, of the normal school 
at Fairmont, West Virginia, the Executive Committee of the National 
Council has created a Committee on English in the Normal Schools. 
The purpose of the committee will be to gather information as to the 
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sort of work that is actually being done in the state and city training 
schools for teachers and to make recommendations as to possible improve- 
ment and standardization. There is no other class of institutions in 
which the English teaching is so variable as in the normal schools. 
This is in some measure a good sign, but indicative, it is to be feared, of 
much isolation and lack of touch with other workers in the same field. 

The members of the normal-school committee are as follows: Walter 
Barnes, chairman; Elizabeth Tait, Girls’ Normal School, Philadelphia; 
Florence U. Skeffington, Eastern Illinois Normal School, Charleston; 
Ida Mendenhall, Geneseo Normal School, Geneseo, New York; W. H. 
Wilcox, Maryland State Normal School, Baltimore; Herbert Fowler, 
State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho; C. R. Rounds, Inspector of 
Normal Schools, Madison, Wisconsin. 





Notice is given that an amendment to the constitution of the 
National Council of Teachers of English may be introduced at the 
annual business meeting in November for the purpose of adjusting more 
equitably the fee for collective membership. It is thought possible that 
more of the smaller societies of English teachers in different parts of the 
country would affiliate with the central organization if the dues were 
lighter in proportion to the actual membership. This problem will be 
thoroughly discussed at the meeting of officers and delegates on Thursday 
evening, November 25. Every English Association in America should 
plan to have a representative at this important conference, at which 
plans of great importance will be proposed. 
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DIGEST OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


INDIVIDUALISM AND DEMOCRACY 


The publication of two new books by Professor John Dewey and a 
revised edition of a third is stirring the currents of educational thought. 
As usual, the majority echo and praise, without attempting to evaluate 
the doctrine. Not so Professor Bagley, of the University of Illinois. 
In a long editorial in the September issue of School and Home Education 
he sets forth what he believes to be the danger lurking in Dr. Dewey’s 
theories of education. Recognizing the great contribution to education 
which Dr. Dewey has made in his advocacy of freedom, interest, and 
activity, he finds nevertheless a tendency to a pernicious individualism 
bound to be fatal to democracy. The individual must be able to think 
clearly with his fellows on common issues, and he must be willing to sac- 
rifice himself for the common good. The importance of this Dr. Dewey, 
in his persistent opposition to learning through the assimilation of the 
experiences of others by means of recorded knowledge, obscures—this 
in spite of the fact that he has derived a large part of his own educational 
ideas by reading Rousseau. American children, Dr. Bagley thinks, 
are not “‘so dangerously addicted to blind obedience as to imperil their 
originality.” 





MEASURING EFFICIENCY 


The current interest in educational measurements waxes, if publi- 
cation may be accepted as evidence. To the Pedagogical Seminary for 
September, W. F. Tidyman contributes “A Critical Study of Rice’s 
Investigation of Spelling Efficiency.” Mr. Rice, the writer recalls, was 
a pioneer in the field, and, though less exact in his methods than others 
who come later, deserves much credit for starting needed reforms. His 
conclusions must be regarded as merely suggestive and tentative. 

Recently attempts have been made to measure results in composition 
as well asin spelling. In School and Society for August 7 Superintendent 
William E. Stark, of Hackensack, New Jersey, presents a highly inter- 
esting account of a study dealing with two such problems. The first 
was “to obtain a general estimate of the ability in composition of the 
pupils in the eighth grade of a public-school system”’; the second, “‘to 
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compare the quality of eighth-grade compositions written under the 
same conditions at an interval of three years.”” Compositions on the 
topic ‘“‘A Day of My Life” were ranked by several teachers, both with 
and without the use of the Hillegas-Thorndike and Harvard-Newton 
scales, and the results were compared from various points of view. It 
appeared that the rating of an individual paper by an individual judge 
must be used with caution, but that teachers with experience in teaching 
children of a given grade tend to agree; also that each judge tends to 
maintain his own standard from day to day. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant result obtained was the discovery of the tendency of one teacher 
to differ widely from all of the others in her estimates. 

A more extensive investigation is that carried on during the last six 
years in the elementary schools of Boise, Idaho, and reported in the 
Elementary School Journal for September by Gertrude Earhart and 
Jennie Small, the supervisors in charge. The object was to get a more 
exact measure of and a more effective method of dealing with common 
errors in English speech and in the mechanics of writing. Teachers were 
asked to observe with care for a given period all mistakes of the pupils 
in the schoolroom and on the playground and report. These were 
classified, the instruction focused, and new observations made. By the 
continuance of this method improvement has gradually grown more 
satisfactory. The plan for measuring formal aspects of written work 
was similar. Tests made in accordance with the course of study showed 
that little progress was being made in the correct use of capitals, punctua- 
tion, etc. Instruction was then more carefully systematized and steady 
and almost uniform gains from grade to grade obtained. 





MAGAZINES IN THE CLASSROOM 


The use of standard weekly and monthly magazines is steadily 
increasing and three of the leading weeklies have prepared for free dis- 
tribution reprints of articles on the subject to guide the beginner. These 
are the Literary Digest, the Outlook, and the Independent. In Education 
for September also will be found an outline for ‘ Magazine Study in 
Literature Classes.’”” A recent writer in the Nation (New York), how- 
ever, Mr. Homer E. Woodbridge, has his doubts on the subject. Under 
date of September 5 he writes that he has used the Ailantic Monthly 
in his composition classes, but feels that the material in a single number 
is less valuable than in a book of selected masterpieces, and that, unless 
the habit of reading the magazine regularly is established by its use, 
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the time had better be given to books. He inquires whether teachers who 
have had three or four years of experience can throw any light on the 
question. 





THEORIES OF EXPRESSION 


“As a preliminary to the task of investigating the basis of teaching 
oral expression,’ writes C. H. Woolbert in the Quarterly Journal of 
Public Speaking for July, “it ought to be of value . . . . to publish, 
first, a few opinions.’”’ He then proceeds to make a very suggestive 
analysis of current systems, which he names as follows: (a) The Rush 
“Elements” system; (5) Imitation; (c) “Think the thought;” and 
(d) the Paraphrase system. He reaches the conclusion that “All are 
needed; all are useful. But no one by itself is a system complete.” 





Et Tu, THESAURE 


Mr. W. H. Sanders, of Lacrosse Normal School, has been inspecting 
the “finished product”’ of twelve years of schooling and finds it “helpless 
in the presence of difficulties that inevitably arise in the most ordinary 
affairs of life.’”’” Whether ability to use the guide words and the key line 
in a particular unabridged dictionary should be counted as desperately 
necessary as Mr. Sanders seems to think is perhaps debatable. At any 
rate he makes out a pretty strong indictment in the columns of the 
Educational Review for September against one hundred and twenty-five 
representatives from forty different high schools in his vicinity. One 
wonders whether Mr. Sanders exerted himself in his six weeks’ course to 
save the situation. 





READING FROM THE INSIDE 


The title above heads the first of a series of articles on “Reading and 
Teaching Reading” from the pen of Miss Mary B. Fontaine which are 
appearing in the West Virginia School Journal. Miss Fontaine seeks 
the remedy for lifeless reading and finds it in the possibility of helping 
children to a vivid realization of the meaning of the words on the page 
before they try to read them aloud. This point of view is made clear 
and convincing by means of concrete illustrations drawn from the 
reading-books of the schools. The series began in August and will 
continue through the year. 











REVIEWS 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL COMPOSITION 


Composition in the grades is the subject, presented with pleasing 
vigor and definiteness, in Dr. Klapper’s The Teaching of English* The 
book is worthy of high commendation, first of all, for its fresh and 
unconventional development of this basic idea: “Composition is an art, 
and, like all art, is conceived in the spirit of play and is designed to give 
intense pleasure. The composition of the classroom must be as attract- 
ive as any other art and as natural as play.” This the author works 
out through the presentation of many stimulating assignment sugges- 
tions—subjects with action and letters in particular—and of really 
living ways of handling these (pp. 16, 44-60, 145-67). 

Closely second to this value of the book is the method it suggests 
for directing children’s organization of their ideas and overcoming their 
expressional limitations. The prevision technique worked out (chap. v) 
is clear and helpful; however, as in most grade-school language-work, 
the children are evidently permitted to write or speak on subjects, like 
“The Circus,” so broad that they can hardly be developed within normal 
limits with full and live detail. Using phases of subjects like this, 
Professor Baker pointed out (The Teaching of English, by Carpenter, 
Baker, and Scott, p. 126), has more certain values. It is unfortunate, 
too, that there is here prescribed the conventional formula for descrip- 
tions: “‘1, general impression” through to “‘5, lasting impression, ‘It was 
one of those haunts of Nature where peace and contentment reign’”’ 
(p. 100). This runs squarely counter to the principle of presenting only 
specific sense-impressions in description, which has been handled in 
several recent texts and which, one thinks, ought at least to have had 
a hearing. 

It is Dr. Klapper’s discussion of how to combat limitations to expres- 
sion—ungrammatical and awkward speech and writing and paucity of 
vocabulary—that should be particularly fruitful of good results. He 
not only attacks heartily many bad traditions in elementary-school work; 
for example: stupid subjects and sterile models, over-conscientious cor- 
rections like “Answer in a full sentence”; and “close-fitting petty 


* New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1915. 
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questions,” but he develops in considerable detail, to replace the common 
“making them all pass before the class in a happy merry-go-round while 
we apply the feather duster to each,” a constructive, organized method 
of really getting rid of errors and the like troubles (pp. 31-35, 199). 
The idea is, of course, not new, but it has never, so far as I know, been 
so admirably and fully presented. The author gives, too, a useful review 
of word-study as a means of overcoming paucity of vocabulary, and 
chapters on memorizing, dictation, spelling, and grammar. 

As to correction of written work, the author’s chief point is that 
no mark whatever should be made on the pupils’ papers, but the typical 
errors should be used each time as material for class study and after- 
ward be corrected by each pupil. The correction and criticism of 
individual difficulties he would make a matter for conference, revision 
by other pupils, and the like (pp. 119-29, 202-3). This supplements 
interestingly the ideas in ““A Revolt and Its Consequences” in the 
English Journal last November. Whether everything in the nature of 
comment, even specific commendation, should be so decidedly barred 
may perhaps be open to further investigation. In any case, like most 
of us nowadays, Dr. Klapper would evidently go far to end the distress- 
ing “reign of red ink.” 

From time to time, as happens inevitably to all of us who teach the 
subject, the author’s thorough attention to expressional technique seems 
to fall foul of his original thesis that composition must be spontaneous 
art expression. For instance, in speaking of informal class conversa- 
tions (p. 12), he says: ‘Take only the surface facts, talk about the topic 
rather than on the topic, if the children are happier in this development.”’ 
On the next page, he remarks without further explanation: “The theme 
must be unfolded with due regard to rational sequence of ideas.” His 
suggested treatment of examples of good expression—called models—is 
simply an excellent account—carefully guarded from the danger of 
slavishness—of the commonly urged method of imitation. Yet it, too, 
appears unavoidably to involve the same contradiction. “Every com- 
position,” says the author, “is to be a personal expression by the pupils.” 
Yet he elsewhere insists that both imitation of the methods and use of 
the words and expressions studied in literature-for-models be required 
in children’s subsequent work. No one, of course, can overstate the 
importance of thorough study of matter well expressed, whether from 
“reputed literary sources” or not. On the other hand, if personal 
expression means anything at all, it means a vigorous and individual 
attack on every problem presented, by every pupil, spurred on and helped 
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by all available means, through suggestions by classmates or teacher or 
any writer who has been interested in a similar problem. Later, of 
course, if this process is to be of any value, it is essential that there be 
sorting out of the methods tried through hearty and positive class criti- 
cism. But is it possible to secure these important benefits of personal 
expression through the assignment of only one method of meeting a 
given problem ? 

Dr. Klapper’s book is the best contribution I have yet seen to the 
problem of language-work in the elementary school. It says a number 
of things that cannot be said and emphasized too often, and it makes 
them admirably concrete and usable. It should be known and studied 
by all grade- and high-school teachers, and by everyone engaged in pre- 


paring such teachers or in supervising their work. 
S. L. 





BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century. By Wittarp Hictey DurHaM. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1915. Pp. 445. $1.75. 
A substantial volume making generally available a number of critical essays 
heretofore accessible only to the few. 


Studies in Milton and an Essay on Poetry. By ALDEN SAMPSON. New York: 
Moffat, Yard & Co., 1913. Pp. 310. 
A critical review of the poetical works of Milton supplemented by an essay on 
“Certain Aspects of the Poetic Genius.” 


The Unveiling. By Jackson Boyp. New York: Putnam, tors. Pp. 255. 
$1.25. 
“A poetic drama in five acts.” A philosophical student dreams that. statues of 
Ormazd and Ahriman come to life and solve for him the problems of existence. 


Schools of To-Morrow. By JoHN Dewey and EveLyN Dewey. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1915. Pp. 316. 
An exposition of newer ideals of education as exemplified in the work of several 
schools of a highly progressive type. The facts were gathered by Miss Dewey; the 
interpretation of them was supplied in large measure by Professor Dewey. 


The New Education. By Scotr NEARING. Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co., 
1915. Pp. 264. 
A lively account of the author’s visits to schools in different parts of the United 
States and his interpretation of what he saw. The author believes that the schools 
are being reformed in the interests of the children themselves. 
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Child Training. By V. M. Hittyer. New York: Century Co., 1915. Pp. 

299. $1.50. 

A comprehensive series of activities to form useful habits, to train in courtesy, in 
story-telling, in dancing, etc., and also to give manual dexterity and information. 
Because of its concreteness the book will prove highly suggestive to parents and 
teachers. It is intended to provide a course for children under school age. 

Methods of Authors. By Dr. Huco ErRIcusen. Boston: Writer Publishing 

Co., 1894. Pp. 170. 

Not a new work but nevertheless highly suggestive as to the actual processes of 
composition. 

Interpretation of the Printed Page. By S.H.Ctarx. Chicago: Row, Peterson 

& Co., 1915. Pp. 315. 

A practical text for high schools and normal schools. The method is wholly 
concrete and admirably adapted to form right habits of reading, both silent and oral. 
All teachers of literature should go carefully through the book. 


Enunciation and Articulation. By Etta M. Boyce. Boston: Ginn & Co., 

1915. Pp. go. $0.30. Revised edition. 

‘Exercises for training children in clear and correct speech. 

The Art of the Short Story. By Cart H. Graso. New York: Scribner, 1913. 

Pp. 321. $1.25. 

An excellent college textbook for classes in the writing of the short story. 
Principles of Composition. By Percy H. Boynton. Boston: Ginn & Co., 

1915. Pp. 386. $1.00. 

A textbook for college Freshmen in which an attempt has been made to recognize 
the difference between statement of fact and interpretation and also the demands of 
interest. The exercises provided are stimulating and well adapted to the classes the 
author has in mind. 

Written English. By Epwtn C. Woottey. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 

1915. Pp. 300. $1.00 

“A course of lessons in the main things to know in order to write English cor- 
rectly.”” More distinctly a practice manual than most of the author’s previous works. 
Effective Business Letters. By EDWARD HALL GARDNER. New York: Ronald 

Press Co., 1915. Pp. 376. 

Prepared for college classes and for men in business. The practice of the leading 
firms in Chicago and elsewhere is reflected. 

Personal Efficiency and Selling. By Irvinc R. ALLEN. Chicago: LaSalle 

Extension University, t915. Pp. 315. 

One of the basic texts of the correspondence course in business administration 
offered by LaSalle Extension University. The entire work is made up of pointed sug- 
gestions grouped under appropriate headings. 

Commercial Education in Public Secondary Schools. By F. V. THompson. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1915. Pp. 194. 

Based upon investigation. Because of the present vocational trend high-school 
teachers of English should be familiar with the facts set forth. 
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The Best Private Schools. A handbook compiled by Porter E. SARGENT. 
Boston: Porter E. Sargent, 1915. 

Michael O’Halloran. By GENE StTRATTON-PoRTER. Garden City, N.Y. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1915. Pp. 560. $1.35. 

The story of an Irish lad who proves himself a hero, by the creator of Freckles. 
Both provide excellent material for the study of the sources of wide popular appeal. 
Short Stories. Selected and edited by LEonarp B. Mouton. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. Pp. 246. 

Ten American stories, mainly by living writers. The editor’s notes aim at the 
enjoyment of artistic technique to a degree beyond the capacity of the high-school age. 
Oxford Garlands: Poems on Sport, Echoes from the Classics, Poems on Travel, 

Poems on Life, Love Poems, Religious Poems, Patriotic Poems, Poems on 

the Arts, Sonnets, Poems on Children. Selected by R. M. LEonarp. 

New York: Oxford University Press, 1914. Pp.128 each. 7d. a volume. 

Convenient, attractive, inexpensive, and well edited. Excellent for the school 
library. 

Tales of the Middle Ages. Edited by C. L. Toomson. London: Horace Mar- 
shall & Son, 1905. Pp. 131. 1s. 

Stories of Lear, Havelok the Dane, Sir Bevis, Guy of Warwick, King Horn, Sir 
Gawain, and Sir Cleges. 

The Celtic World. Edited by C. L. THomson. London: Horace Marshall & 
Son. Pp. 155. Is. 

Irish, Welsh, and Breton stories edited for children. 

New English Reading Book, Book I, Fairy Tales. Edited by C. L. THomson, 
London: Horace Marshall & Son. Pp. 160. 1s. Lllustrated. 

The first of an excellent series of six books containing material from legend, myth, 
and biography. 

Indian Legends. By Marion FosteER WASHBURNE. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co., 1915. Pp. 144. $0.45. Illustrated in colors. 

Peter and Polly in Summer, Peter and Polly in Winter, and Peter and Polly in 
Spring. By Rose Lucta. Chicago: American Book Co., 1912, 1914, 
1915. Pp. 144, 160, 176. 

Easy but lively accounts of the experiences of the country. Illustrated with 
photographs. Excellent supplementary reading. 

Fairy Plays for Children. By MABEL R. FOODLANDER. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co., 1915. Pp. 137. $0.40. 

Worked out in the Ethical Culture School in New York. Photographs and 
directions for production make the book especially valuable to those without experience 
in school dramatization. 

The Merrill Readers: Primer, First Reader, and Second Reader. By FRANKLIN B. 
Dyer and Mary J. Brapy. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1915. 
Pp. 128, 128, 192. 

Another charming series of reading-books for beginners. Both content and 
makeup are of high grade. 
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John Bunyan’s Dream Story. By JAMES BALpwin. Chicago: American Book 

Co., 1913. Pp. 197. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I, retold for children of the upper elementary grades. 
Simpler English Grammar. By PATTERSON WARDLAW. Bulletin of the Uni- 

versity of North Carolina, No. 38, Part III. 

An exceedingly useful and convincing presentation of the possibility of dropping 
unreal distinctions and describing English usage just as it is. All gerund-grinders 
should be compelled to learn it by heart. 

Readings from American Literature. By Mary E. CALHOoUN and Emma L. 

MACALARNEY. Boston: Ginn & Co.,1915. Pp.635. $1.40. 

Selections to accompany a history of American literature in advanced high- 
school or Freshman college classes. 

Readings from Literature. Edited by REUBEN Post HALLECK and ELIZABETH 
GRAEME BarsBour. New York and Chicago: American Book Co., 1915. 
Pp. 320. $0.85. 

A compilation for the first years of high school intended to lead to wider reading 
in the authors represented. The pieces included are in part by recent writers. Several 
lists of similar writings are appended. The work is well planned and will be widely 
used. 

Readings in Literature. By T. ApRIAN Curtis. New York: Charles E. 
Merrill Co., 1915. Pp. 193. 

Intended for the grammar grades but really better adapted to the first year of 

high school. The selections chosen are in general well suited to reading by 

children. 

Essay on Burns. By Cartyte. Edited by Wilson Farrand. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 1915. Pp. 122. $0.30. 

Selections from American Poetry. By Frederick Houk Law. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1915. Pp.122. $0.25. 

The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Lan- 
guage. Selected and arranged by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. With 
Additional Poems. New York: Oxford University Press, 1907. 

No. 133 of the “‘World’s Classics Series,” pocket edition. About 200 numbers 
of this series have been issued. The Palgrave is a good edition for school use. 

Les Misérables. By Victor Huco. Abridged and edited by Dovuctias 
Gorpon CRAWFORD. New York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. 377. $0.25. 
The story of Jean Valjean with all of Victor Hugo’s “asides” left out. 

Reading in the Primary Grades. By FRANCIS JENKINS. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1915. $0.60. 

An attempt to apply the best contemporary theory so as to make it effective in 
the work of classroom teachers. The illustrations are drawn mainly from the River- 
side Readers. 

The Young and Field Literary Readers. Book Five. By ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 
and WALTER TAYLOR FIELD. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1915. Pp. 384. 


$0. 60. 
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National Council of Teachers of English 


The fifth annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English 
will be held in Chicago, November 25-27. For information write to the 
Secretary, Sixty-eighth Street and Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 




















THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A live, helpful, monthly educational journal. It contains departments which give 
practical and helpful suggestions to teachers of all grades. Subscription price 
$1.00 per year. 


Address, The Public Schools, 326 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 

























Western Positions for Teachers 


For Every Department of School Work. As Publishers of the annual ‘Rocky Mountain Teachers’ 
Agency ool Directories” we are in touch with nearly all the schools in the following states: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

Booklet, ‘‘How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certifica- 
tion of Teachers of all the States,’’ free to members or sent Prepaid for fifty cents in stamps. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. WRITE US TODAY for free a showing how we place 
our teachers. Ww. Rurrer, Manager. eo SS 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency "ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 
in the Rocky Mountain Region ACENCcCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER COLO 


























